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___ basket — makes food more inviting. Golden brown, - 


. WILLOW FRUIT BASKET 
plus 
G COLORFUL FRUIT PLATES 


‘ | 
6 STAINLESS STEEL FRUIT KNIVES 


: nce IECE SET 
DOZENS eh 
OF USES a. 


Handsome Willow basket thet ~ Nt 
doubles as a fruit basket, bread < erbun 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. 
43-49 41st Street, Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


_ 9 dia. x 314” high, with outside loops to hold 6 knive: Us 
_it either way. 6 Colorful 7” Fruit Plates of fine qualit 
__ stoneware, gaily Hand-painted and ‘“nderglazed. 


for salads, etc. Please send me ( ) 13-pc. FRUIT SETS @ $6.95 each. 


6 Stainless steel fruit knives, with black. plastic handles an 


‘lt a a” gat” a” i "i da le a aa as 


2 brass rivets. Approx. 634" feng. Mdeal as _steok knives, NAME... ecccosssescecenececttenthcrnacotensafesRaecentbadrnabvenete dbase 
kitchen utility knives, etc. : 

ADDRESS: 2258. saicarces Aer ne eee ee 
You can always use extra knives. 
Win compliments — buy several sets for yourself and as s gifts | CHY, <n ee ZONE....c STATES 6) carson tens 


at this low — low price 
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On your post-summer 


don't overlook America's fine 


colleges and universities. Thomas B. Lesure plots out our own 
TRAVELER'S COURSE: COLLEGE SITES for October and you'll 
want to look in or relive old school days with him. Then you'll 
swing through ENCHANTING EL SALVADOR or stay in the 
States for a DESERT EXCURSION. But save HAUNTED HAUNTS 
for Halloween Eve—and be guided to the legendary locales of 
spirits, ghosts and ghouls! it's in October—plus other exciting 


features. 
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15. 


16. 


.Can we reach 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


.When does the mailman usually 
come 2. 
. Do you sell suntan oil? 


. I'd like to reserve a train seat. 
. A seat next to the window, please. 


. Is it an express or a local? 


MU StimisbacsrOad tO! iene sc. ? 


before night- 
fall? 


. Can you give my car a push? 


eile eaters 


. Where is the nearest garage? 


. 1 would like to return to my hotel. 


. | wish to take a bath. 
.1 would like to see some historical 


sites. 


. Would you have a taxi ready for me? 


. Have my bags taken to the station, 


please. 


Inwould Tile ve havethis delivered to 
my hotel. 


I would like to reserve a table for 
8 o'clock tonight. 


. May I have some small change? 


. I have lost a suitcase. 
. You are right. I’ve made a mistake. 


. May I leave a message? 


BY MAX SHEROVER 
AND ARMANDO PIRES 


PEAK UP! 


Portuguese 


PORTUGUESE 


1. Quando costuma chegar o carteiro? 


2.O sr. tem 6leo para bronzear a pele? 


3.Quero lugar reservado no carro- 


salao. 

4. Do lado da janela, por favor. 

5. Este trem é 0 mais rapido neste 
percurso? 

6. Esta estrada leva a ............ ¢ 

7. Sera que chegamos a ............ antes 


de escurecer ? 


. Quer dar um empurraozinho no meu 
carro? 


. Onde fica a garage mais proxima? 

. Eu gostaria de voltar ao hotel. 

. Quero tomar um banho. 

. Onde ha lugares de interésse histé- 
rico? 

. Pode chamar um taxi para mim? 


. Mande minha bagagem para a es- 
tagao, por favor. 


. Tenha a bondade de mandar entre- 
gar no meu hotel. 


.Quero reservar mesa para as 20 
horas de hoje. 


. Pode me dar tréco mitdo? 


. Perdi uma mala. 


. Tem razao. Eu me enganei. 


20. Posso deixar um recado ? 


ile 


. EH’ss-tuh 


. KEH-roo reh-zehr-VAHr 


. PAW-soo 


PRONUNCIATION 


. 


KWUNN-doo koss-TOO-muh sheh- 
GAH’r 66 kah’r-TEH-ro0? 


.00 seh’n-YOH’r TAING OLL-yoo 


PAH-ruh brawng-zéé-AH’r AH PEH- 
1é6? 

KEH-r06 loo-GAH’r reh-zehr-VAH- 
doo NOO KAHR-r66 sah-LAH-ONG. 


.d66 LAH-d6d dah zhah-NEH-luh, 


poh’r fah-VAW’r. 


. EH’ss-tsheé TRAING eh 66 MY’s 


RAH-péé-ddo NEH-ss-tshéé peh’r- 
KOO’r-s66? 

eh’ss-TRAH-duh LEH- 
vob Alene: ? 

seh-RAH kéé sheh-GUH-moés AH 
a aes AHNG-tshéé’s djéé eh’ss-koo- 
reh-SEH’r? 


.keh’r dah’r oong emg-pdd-rah-ong- 


ZEENg-ydd noo MEH-d0 KAHr- 


roo? 


. AWNG-djéé FEE-kuh ah gah-RAH- 


zhéé MY’s PRA Ws-see-muh ? 


. EH-66 goh’s-tah-REE-uh djéé voll- 


TAHr ow [au] oh-TEH’! [oh-TEH- 


- 00]. 
. KEH-r06 toh-MAHr oong BUH-y6o. 
. AWNG-djéé AH loo-GAH-réés djéé 


ing-teh-REH-see is-TA W-réé-k06? 


. PAW-djéé shah-MAHr oong TAH- 


ksee PAH-ruh MEENo? 


. MUNG-djéé MEEn-yuh bah-GAH- 


zhaing PAH-ruh ah _ ess-tah-SAH- 
ONG, paw’r fah-VAW’r. 


. TEHNg-yuh ah bonn-DAH-djee djee 


mung-DAHr — eng-treh-GAHr noo 
MEH-oo oh-TEH’] [oh-TEH-oo]. 
MEH-zuh 
PAH-ruh AHss VING-tshee AW- 
ruhs djee OH-zhee. 


. PAW-djee mee DAHr TROH-koo 


mee-OO-doo% 


. peh’r-DJEE OOHM-uh MAH-luh, 
. TAING rah-ZAH-ONG. EH-00 mee. 


eng-GUHN-ay. 
day-SHAHr 


oong 


reh- | 
KAH-doo? : 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN OCTOBER 


Siac ATL LGUG / SROWss wae ace cee eves Grand Rapids, Michigan 
1-5. Umbria Festival of Sacred Music....Perugia, Italy 
2-5. Turtle RACQen sweuwiens ve keene eeRidgeorest,. Calif. 
2-5. State Chamiponship Horse Show.Santa Maria, Calif. 
2-12. Int'l Auto and Cycle SHOW. 3's 5 wee merords,) France 
5-4. Dog SNOW se eenesecewncessceveseekdinburgh, Scotland 
Oe Dnt Cat SNOW. eee eecceceees ee COpenhagen, Denmark 
3-5. Sténe Age Fair...............+.-bLoveland, Colorado 
4-5. Pikes Peak Sports Car Pentathlon 
Estes Park, Colorado 
aoe HAPWiInton FAL .c. .cwccurviveccenee sHarwinton, Conn. 
e251. Contemporary Art Exhibit.........2.-Milan, Italy 
Bs DOlGS GOPRRAG OS ticles ahead sine see aes THOMPSON,» Conn: 
5. Pulaski Day Observances 
“” Independegce Nat'l Historical Park, Pa. 
EOF S110 W wikis sal vasis erale oe e's veo vie sew VADAVLLLG, = New Wersey 
6-18. Autumn Fair~.........+.-----eLucerne, Switzerland 
7. Second Battte Anniversary 
Saratoga Nat'l Historical Park, N.Y. 
#=11. Horse of the Year Show........2...London, England 
Peete. AUCUDON COMpOU Ls « s « ce vac vices cele es LADO MOV y ON: vs 
ti. Potato Day and Rodeo..........Carbondale, Colorado 
to Lasy COLUMDUS: Day Regatta. << esccevacoMlami, rionida 
ele iar UC 1) O Wald ele’ slejefenere/e © cleatve sere cies eeaCnda ese Caldt-. 
11-20. Antiques Exhibition..........Berne, Switzerland 
12. Sports Car Hillclimb......Bethlehem, New Hampshire 
Te ZeMeOAS CM ol) OWieleicliclsisielelsieuats cle% © aso @ HUDLINE LOM. NCW). Ork 
12-13. Our Lady of Fatima Pilgrimage..Fatima, Portugal 
13-17. Pentathlon World Championships..Aldershot, Eng. 
14-25: Building Trades Exhibition..Manchester, England 
16=—1G. oUrL  hishings Tournament... <0... Nags-—nead, NG. 
18. Alaska Day Festivities 
“ Sitka Nat'l Monument, Alaska 
Rise Se eo DOGS sCar TRACES. ..6cccceec cee silme Rock, Conn. 
io=co~. Agriculturals Show... «...<ecee.eOberwarth, Austria 
ee le SOT aT Tet A eierere «ei civeisie areeiele « LOMA, Orica 
19-26. Aloha Week Festivities.............-.All Hawaii 
fo=27 -eHome Lurneshines ShoW...<«esessASbuUry Park, NiJ. 
Pi Gem elehLOWeT SO ROMs «6s uc ee ee ove FENSACOLA sh lorida 
22. Football, England vs. Russia......Wembley, England 
22-Nov. 1. 43rd Int'l Motor Show and Exhib. 
London, England 
24-26. National Grouse Dog Field Trials..Norwich, N.Y. 
24-Nov. 1. Jacaranda Festival 
Crahvons Neo. es eAuStralia 
Sy oeeeLnon COUMt Yin Ha lives o<cemicies «sc eiereso eo LUMA, Arizona 
26. St. Demeter Celebrations..........salonika, Greece 
BoPmetanp) RUCtI ONS... «ssccc cece ee es LUCENE, Switzerland 
Poe ome hilo ive cleieisialcis «e+ cece es SMONCHAQUEe.. Portugal 
28. Statue of Liberty Dedication Anniversary 
Liberty Island, N.Y. 
29.) ROPULIC Day... cevccccssecccvccccceeeeeeeAll Turkey 
Pena shower Me LATAGO sic cicle cls oe sieusste so SOCOQN CLLY, “Ne Je 
Siemial MOwee ene hrOliCicidecececceces oe Miami Beach, Florida 
31-Nov. 9. Livestock Show and Rodeo 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Fi=NOVe Lear! ZOnad slLete Palre..ceaseortnoenix, Arizona 


POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 
CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 
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See America 


from 


Your Armchair! 


Smm-16mm 
TRAVEL 
MOVIES 


NOW in 8mm COLOR TOO! 


America’s most popular National Park 
is captured in this camera painting of 
its unspoiled scenic marvels. You'll see 
Bridal Veil Falls, Mirror Lake, Half 
Dome, Cathedral Spires and more of 
nature’s settings for year ’round fun. 


FLORIDA’S HIGH SPOTS 

Youw’ll thrill to the panorama of plush 

hotels, the fast action at Hialeah and the 

delightful bathing beauties at Cypress. 
Gardens. There’s unusual entertainment, . 
too, at the Parrot Jungle, Reptile Farm 

and Marine Studios. 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


PRICES INDICATED FOR ONE TITLE 
ONLY 


SPECIAL COLOR EDITIONS 
8mm 
Headline $3.95 Complete $12.95 
16mm Sound De Luxe $47.25 : 
BLACK & WHITE EDITIONS 
8mm 16mm 
Headline $1.95 Headline $2.95 
Complete $5.95 Complete $9.75 
16mm Sound De Luxe $22.95 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St..N.Y.17 


NdLA 
..-Closer Than You Think! 


Today, the world’s foremost 
airlines wing you quickly— 
with substantial economy— 
to this new Republic's fasci- 
nating panorama. Ocean 
also available 


cruises 
regularly. 


Within India 
...modern 
comfort and 
moderate 
costs. See 
your Travel 
agent or 


a Write Dept. T 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 


19 East 49th St. 685 Market St. 
New York 17, N. Y. San Francisco 5, Calif. 
MUrray Hill 8-2245 EXbrook 7-0066 


® @ 
‘ EVROPE BOUND? - 
= <<" 4 ~~ World travelers know EUROPE @ 
IN A SUITCASE is the best 
book to read before going abroad! 
It’s jam-packed with paid-the- 
hard-way experience . . . gives 
twelve check lists to help you @ 
prepare for your trip with com- @ 
plete calm. Male or female 
learn what to take before tak- 
ing. off! Profit from the hun- 
dreds of travel! tips in this @ 
fact-packed book . . . they'll @ 
save you headaches, heartaches, @ 
time, money, energy! 


e 
Send today for the Third Re- @ 
vised Edition... just$1.10pnd. @ 


e@ 

Lata Muriel W. Scudder ®@ 
@Fention 241 Abbey Road = 
e 

e@ 


231.10 ppd. Manhasset, New York 
@00000000006000600008080008080 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s rargest book 
publishers is seeking book-length manuscripts of all types 
—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special attention to new 
writers. For more information, send for booklet TL—it’s 
free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. T-9, 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


6 


By Sea: The America’s Cup will be 
competed for Sept. 20-27 on an 
open-sea race course off Newport, 
R.I. For those with a yen to watch 
the never-say-die British yachtsmen 
make their first attempt in 21 years 
to recapture the Cup, Male Travel 
Bureau, Inc., has chartered the 800- 
passenger transatlantic liner Arosa 
Star and will have her available, at 
Newport, for day trips as deck pas- 
sengers at $15.00 plus tax, lunch in- 
cluded, and as a cruise ship for the 
whole week at various all-inclusive 
fares beginning at $155.00 plus tax. 
The Star will return to Newport, 
each evening for those who want to 
seek nightly activity ashore. 


By Air: That North Americans in- 
creasingly bandy about such terms 
as shoji and tatamz is one indication 
of the growing influence of Japanese 
art and architecture on U.S. styles; 
that PanAm’s Autumn Art Tour of 
Japan is being repeated for the fifth 
consecutive year is another. Leav- 
ing San Francisco October 9 for 30 
days in Nippon, this airbound out- 
ing is led by Prof. Chiura Obata, 
emeritus professor of the University 
of California, and his wife. For 
$2,255.00 first-class or $1,963.40 tour- 
ist, this junket undertakes an artis- 
tic tour of Tokyo, Sendai, Nikko, 
Osaka, Takarazuka, Kyoto, Nara, 
Beppu, Hiroshima, Hakone and 
Kamakura. Return date is Nov. 10. 


By Air and Sea: TWA and Ameri- 
can Export Lines are prepared to 
offer you a package price of $697.00 
minimum for two weeks in Europe, 
$770.00 for three. Travel is by the 
liners Independence or Constitu- 
tion going over, by TWA’s economy- 
class flights on return. The tour is 
offered through Dec. 13 with a 
variety of itineraries. 


For added details, write TRAVEL. 


py aeetes 


Now- % 
COMPLETE YOUR TRIP | 
...with the scenes 


you didn’t get! 


635 G Tower Brid 


Hi-Fi Color Views 
as good as yourown most 


Beautiful Originals and 
Stereo (3-D) 


“You are there’? with Wolfe Hi-Fi Color slides... 
magnificent scenic views...restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces...exotic 
treasures, entertainers...225 exclusive views of 
Russia Today. Choose from 5070 slides of 67 
countries, with title and map slides, or 1200 
stereos. Sent on approval for 5 days examination. 
Send 25¢ (applies on first order) for 52-page 
color catalog of 35 mm slides and “Suggestions 
For Giving a Travelog.’’ Stereo catalog free if 
requested. Name the spot...we have the slide. 
Write today! Wolfe slides are... 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
...they have to be good! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 


Dept. T, Los Angeles 24, California 


4 - iT] 
: Rio LINER LUXURY TO 
& 


Sith Arent 


RIO DE JANEIR 
- SANTOS 
MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES 
TRINIDAD 
LA GUAIRA 


RIO JACHAL - RIO TUNUYAN - RIO DE LA PLI 


3 sleek 18,000-ton sisterships, air condi- 
tioned throughout. First Class only, all cab- 
ins outside, with private or semi-private 
bath. Outdoor tiled pool, deck sports, or- 
chestra, theatre . . . delicious cuisine. 


Sailings twice monthly from New York 


ARGENTINE 
STATE LINE 


See Travel Agents or Boyd, Weir & Sewell Inc. 
General Agents, 24T State Street, New York - 


MOVING EXPERIENCE? 
Try to Give Six Weeks’ Warning 
to Circulation Department 

TRAVEL 
50 West 57th Street : 
New York 19, New York 
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READER’S 
CHOICE 


BY F. ROBERT SMITH 


RANQUIL INDEED is Copacabana, 
Bolivia, situated on a penin- 
sula futting out into Lake 
Titicaca, highest navigable lake in 
the world. The city’s great Colonial 
church with its domes and _ bell 
towers, elaborately decorated with 
colorful tiles, rises above the red 
roofs of the whitewashed adobe 


houses. This imposing shrine, built” 


in honor of the Virgin of Copaca- 
bana, is the center of the town’s life. 
Every Sunday it is visited by thou- 
sands of people, many of whom are 
Indians from nearby villages. 

You see terraces on the lakeside 
made in the time of the Inca Empire 
centuries before Columbus discov- 
ered America. Built row upon row 
on the rugged sides of steep hills, 
they are still tilled today. 

The country around Copacabana 
is very mountainous. On one of the 
highest hills by the lake is a very 
steep Way of the Cross ending at the 
very top. Pilgrims in great numbers 
ascend the winding path during 
Holy Week. 

On the outskirts of town, along 
the road to the nearby Peruvian bor- 
der, is some of the most beautiful 
scenery that I have ever seen. Fields 
of colorful stalks of Indian corn 
reach to the tops of giant hills. On 
the lake may be seen the typical reed 
boat of Titicaca. 

Electric lights are rare in Copa- 
cabana, and the stars shine over the 
lake with a sharp brilliance. Only 
the lapping of ‘Titicaca’s water 
breaks the silence, and the frustra- 
tions and turmoil of the mechanized 
world seem far away. @ 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS 
and members of the National Travel Club 
about your favorite place, type out, double- 
spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to 
Reader’s Choice, Travet, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although 
none can be acknowledged or returned, 
TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to 


the subscribers whose material is used. 
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STOP SAYING 


THAT TRAVEL 
IS TOO EXPENSIVE 


’Round the World 
on a Shoestring 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of 
reaching foreign countries, you don’t need 
fantastic sums of money in order to travel. 
You could spend $500-$1000 on a one-way 
luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you 
know you can travel all the way to Argentina 
through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, 
ete. by bus and rail for just $132 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise 
around the world. But do you know you can 
travel around the world via deluxe freighter 
for only a fourth the cost and that there are 
almost a dozen other round the world routings 
for under $1000? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tour- 
ist, who spends a lot, or like-a traveler, who 
knows all the ways to reach his destination 
economically, comfortably, and while seeing 
the most, 


Norman Ford’s big new guide, How to 
Travel Without Being Rich, gives you the 
traveler’s picture of the world, showing you 
the lower cost, comfortable ways to prac- 
tically any part of the world. Page after page 
reveals the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other 
routings that save you money and open the 
world to you. 

What do you want to do? Explore the West 
Indies? This is the guide that tells you how 
to see them like an old time resident who 
knows all the tricks of how to make one dol- 
lar do the work of two. Visit Mexico? This is 
the guide that tells you the low cost ways of 
reaching the sights (how s56c takes you via 
8-passenger automobile as far as those not- 
in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam 
around South America? Europe? Any other 
part of the world? This is the guide that tells 
you where and how to go at prices you can 
really afford. 


If you've ever wanted to travel, prove now, 
once and for all, that travel is within your 
reach. Send now for How to Travel Without 
Being Rich. It’s a big book, with over 75,000 
words, filled with facts, prices and routings, 
and it’s yours for only $1.50. Even one little 
hint can save you this sum several times over. 


FREIGHTERS 


are the secret 
of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a re- 
sort you can take a never-to-be-forgotten 
cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through 
the Canal to either New York or Cali- 


fornia. Or to the West Indies or along the. 


St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In 
fact, trips to almost everywhere are within 
your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large 
rooms with beds (not bunks), probably a 
prizate bath, iots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, 
a round the world cruise can be yours for as 
little as $250-$300 a month. And there are 
shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to 
England, France, the Mediterranean: two or 
three week vacations up and down the Pacific 
Coast or elsewhere. Name the port and the 
chances are you can find it listed in ‘Travel 
Routes Around the World.” This is the book 
that names the lines, tells where they go, 
how much they charge, briefly describes ac- 
commodations. Hundreds of thousands of 
travelers all over the world swear by it. 
Travel editors and travel writers say “To 
learn how to travel for as little as you’d spend 
at a resort get ‘Travel Routes Around the 
World.’ ” 


It’s yours for just $1, and the big new 131- 
page edition includes practically every pas- 
senger carrying service starting from or going 
to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pa- 
cific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, 
France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, 
Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. 
There’s a whole section called ‘““How to See 
the World at Low Cost,” which tells you all 
about low cost foreign freighters. 


A big $1 worth, especially asit can open 
the way to more travel than you ever thought 
possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so nearly like Tahiti in appearance, 
beauty, and color even the natives say it was made from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so 
low you can not only reach it but also stay a while for hardly more than you’d spend at a resort in 


the U.S. ?) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its most dazzling surf-washed 
coastal resorts, Where even today you can live for a song? ; 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundings are pleasant, and the climate 
well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the West Indies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, 


and in the world’s other low cost wonderlands ? 


Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you know which of the South Sea Islands are as 
unspoiled today as in Conrad’s day? Or which is the one spot world travelers call the most beautiful 
place on earth, where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants for only $175 a month ? 


Bargain Paradises of the World, a big book 
with about 100 photos and 4 maps, proves that if 
you can afford a vacation in the U. S., the rest 
of the world is closer than you think. Authors 
Norman 1). Ford and William Redgrave, honorary 
vice presidents of the British Globe Trotters 
Club, show that the American dollar is respected 
all over the world and buys a lot more than you'd 
give it credit for. 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book 
shows that you can live for months on end in 
the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than 
you’d spend for a few months at home. Or if 
you’ve dreamed of taking time out for a real 
rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 


In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 
from the U. S. border to reach some of the world’s 
Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how 
much you can do on the money you've got. Send 
now for Bargain Paradises of the World. Price 
$1.50. Use coupon to order. 


jo -- 


| Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
1 King St., 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $.............. (cash, check or money 


order), Please send me the books checked below. 
You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


( Travel Routes Around the World—the travel- 
er’s directory to passenger carrying freighters 
$1. 

(0 How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 
(0 Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 

(1 Special offer: all books above for $3. 
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NEM or Man 


BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS : 


N THIS CROWDED corner of the 
country, auto travelers used to 
more wide-open spaces have 

been known to collapse, nerves 
gone, just trying to find a place to 
park. To ease their woes the city 
recently installed 2,100 parking 
meters during a 30-day drive proud- 
ly heralded as making a “‘contribu- 
tion to the economic well being of 
our citizens by reducing traffic con- 
gestion ...’—possibly by forcing it 
right out of town. Partly to the res- 
cue has come Abraham & Straus, a 
Brooklyn department store cur- 
rently being hailed for its planned 
construction of a 600-car garage 
above a street-level store, the first 
such development in New York. An- 
other privately financed garage is 


going up on W. 44th between 8th 
and 9th Aves. in Manhattan, with 
the Bronx due a 100-car lot at Jer- 
ome Ave. and 17th St. soon. Now, 
if the city—as some have proposed— 
could make it mandatory for new big 
buildings to incorporate parking 
areas within their structures, traffic 
may yet flow faster than you can 
walk across town... .Cleopatra’s 
Needle, a 1,100-year-old obelisk in 
Central Park, now has its hiero- 
glyphics translated on plaques do- 
nated by Cecil B. DeMille, who 
probably gained more from the 
queen’s adventures than Caesar... . 
For some reason, the long-run Roy- 
ale Theatre film Gigi keeps getting 
mail orders from remote regions, 
one coming from Bangkok.... Link- 
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‘BALLETS U.S.A.’ HOME 


Fresh from acclaim during Festival of Two 
Worlds at Spoleto, Italy (See Travel, April, 
1958), Jerome Robbins Ballets: U.S.A. will 
open limited engagement at Alvin Theatre 
Sept. 4, feature premiere American perform- 
ance of N.Y. Export: Opus Jazz which Euro- 
peans cheered lustily. 


ing Jersey to Manhattan by tunnel- 
ing under the Hudson, the Hudson 
and Manhattan Railroad now oper- 
ates air-conditioned trains, ordered 
50 cool cars, launched a women- 
only section on its 8:29 a.m. run... . 
Maybe there are no longer any old 
Roumanians because the Old Rou- 
manian at 52nd and Bway is now 
emblazoned as International Thea- 
ter Restaurant. ... Historic Cunard | 
Hall at Wagner College on Staten 
Island is being renovated, was built | 
in 1852 by Cunard Line founder's. 
son.... Theatrical season swings 
into new stanza with September, in- | 
itial offerings including Howie | | 
Sept. 17 at the, Coronet, At the 
Grand Sept. 25 at the 46th St., A 
Swim in the Sea Sept. 30 at the Ly-| 


ceum.... Little girls especially will | 
delight in seeing the doll exhibi-. 
tion—only a part of a vast collec- 
tion—at the Museum of the City of | 
New York on view through Oct.) 


4 £ : “Close fo , Everything 
; Exciting... /mportant! 
NEW YORK’S 


; 12....From Labor Day weekend 

| At Never-Bef : 

= TOP LOCATION BOTTOM. RATES! through Sept. 28 the fences and 
LARGE, LUXURIOUS ROOMS buildings around Washington 


Square will be bright with paintings | 
entered in the Greenwich Village» 
Outdoor Art Show, an event neither’ 
art-lover nor ambler, resident or 
visitor, should miss....At almost 
the same period—Sept. 3 through | 
16—the 19th edition of the Ice Ca-- 
pades will be whirling over the: 
frosty ring at Madison Sq. Gar-- 
den, with tickets running from $2.00) 
to $5.00, including tax.... Junior> 
Olympic Sports Festival for kids sev-- 
enteen and under will be held at- 
1:30 p.m. Sept. 6 in Memorial Sta-- 
dium on Randall’s Island. 


$ TWIN “SLEEPYHEAD” BEDS 
PRIVATE BATH AND SHOWER 
FM-AM ROOM RADIO 


LARGE-SCREEN TELEVISION 


Accommodating 500 guests in an 

atmosphere of gracious comfort 
"at the heart of all the thrills 

and sights of the wonder city! 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


4 Hotel ? Duane 


MADISON ee AT 37th STREET 


Air Conditioned 
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BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 
URING September, the luxury 
D liner Arosa Sky will make 
four roundtrip cruises from 
New York to the Colony. ... While 
Sir Malcolm Sargent, leading Brit- 
ish conductor, was guesting at Gov- 
ernment House, the local North 
Village Senior and Junior Bands 
presented an hour-long concert, 
winning high praise for their good 
work. .. . Tasty snacks and delicious 
salads are the featured lunch fare 
at the new Lantana Colony Club in 
lovely Somerset. Near the water- 
front and swimming pool, the 
pavilion also provides bar service 
for guests, visitors and yachtsmen 
who can anchor in the deep water. 
. Before taking up her strenuous 
role as Auntie Mame in the road 
show version of the hit comedy, 
beautiful Constance Bennett re- 
Jaxed and swam for ten days at the 
Coral Beach Club.... As its contri- 
bution to the 350th Anniversary 
celebrations, the Altrusa Club is 
making available to taximen, clerks 
and the police a comprehensive and 
uniform booklet about the Colony 
based on questionnaires. ... Guests 
at Castle Harbour Hotel are now 
able to ride in an elevator to the 
beach level for the first time since 
the war, and the second nine holes 
of the original eighteen-hole golf 
course are being prepared for re- 
use. ... American Express and 
Thos. Cook & Son are featuring the 
Princess Hotel in special Bermuda 
package vacations: eight days here 
including an outside room with 
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private bath, meals, transfers, sight- 
seeing and a host of special features 
beginning at $139.... Newest all- 
day cruises are offered by Ber- 
muda Holiday House on Wednes- 
days aboard the luxury yacht 
Dainty. Starting from Lantana Col- 
ony Club, you tour the islands in 
the Great Sound, lunch on Hawkins 
Island, and stopover in Hamilton. 
Every Monday, the Dainty is avail- 
able to guests at the Castle Harbour, 
with a visit to St. George’s and 
luncheon at historic old White 
Horse Inn, at $7.50 all-inclusive for 
the day on the water....Slim- 
hipped visitors are buying up the 
complete stock of Polly Hornburg’s 
latest fashion rage, the Polly Pants, 
on sale at all her Calypso stores for 
$10.95. ...To complement its new 
bar and additional air-condition- 
ing, the White Sands Guest House 
plans a new pool and outdoor din- 
ing area.... Bermuda boasts a 
healthy 6.4% increase in visitors for 
the first half of this year over the 
same period in 1957....Experi- 
enced swimmers anxious for an in- 
troduction to the more intricate 
phases of advanced diving should 
contact Jean and Park Breck at 
their Underwater Sports headquar- 
ters on Gibbet Beach. Students are 
accompanied to the reefs by an ex- 
pert instructor and a rowboat for 
$10.00 which covers the cost of the 
self-contained underwater breath- 
ing apparatus available. ... Princess 
Hotel is providing guests who stay 
six days or longer during July, Aug- 
ust or September with a stay during 
November, January or February in 
the same accommodations, Euro- 
pean Plan, for four days as guests of 
the management. 
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BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


EPARTING FROM the standard 
format for such _ guides, 


Sabena Belgian World Air- 
lines has pioneered a new concept 
in timetables—it reads from left to 
right, horizontally, and at a glance 
you can see what flights are offered 
that day, the flight numbers, classes 
of service, equipment, etc....An- 


tique lovers should bear in mind — 


Amsterdam’s Kalverstraat, the 


principal street in the old section 


of the city, for good—and au- 
thentic—purchasés. ... Air tray- 
elers may now purchase Sabena’s 
Royalair Buffet, consisting of indi- 
vidually wrapped pieces of fresh 
fruit, pastry, etc., for just $1.00—a 
particular boon for Economy Class 
passengers. . . . The Amsterdam 
Tourist Office has recently intro- 
duced the world’s first “informa- 
phone,” a telephonic information 
service by means of which a visitor 
can listen to recorded announce- 
ments—in English, French, German 
or Dutch—of what is happening in 
Amsterdam and vicinity from day 
to day.... Belgium’s lovely town of 
Bruges has a Sound and Light Festi- 
val in the courtyard of the Palais 
de Gruuthuse until Sept. 30 every 
evening except Tuesday.... Ford 
International has opened a new 
European office in Brussels. ... 
Belgian-American Bank and Trust 
Company has published Belgium... 
Hub of a Dynamic New European 
Market, a booklet pointing up some 
of the significant changes in markets 
and trade patterns of tomorrow. 
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COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


aa LL OVER the world Sherlock 
- A Holmes fans have clubs or 


societies. Copenhagen, too, 
has her Holmes Society, the only 
one in Scandinavia. ...A restaurant 
keeper in the Norwegian coastal 
town of Stavanger has had a copy 
reconstructed of the famous Ose- 
berg Viking ship, is running a sight- 
seeing trip propelled by sails and 
22 rowers. Forty passengers can be 
accommodated—and served mead 
from ancient drinking-horns and 
steak roasted on a spit.... Part of 
Copenhagen is built on the char- 
acteristic island of Amager, only 
a twenty-minute ride by car from 
the center of town and a rural 
idyll that is quite unique. The big- 
gest township ef-Amager is named 
Dragoer where old-fashioned com- 
fort, fine traditions and amusing 
customs are preserved. . . . The aver- 
age tourist coming to Sweden for 
the first time hardly realizes that 
this country is the fourth largest in 
Europe and _ stretches practically 
1,000 miles from its northern ex- 
*tremity to farthest South... 
Flaamsbanen (the Flaam ,rail- 
way) in Norway is only about 
twelve miles long but one of the 
most impressive in the world. The 
train runs from the small-town of 
Myrdal South to the fiord-town of 
Flaam through a glorious mountain 
area, and in the localities where the 
view is especially grand its speed is 
reduced very much so that passen- 
gers have a chance to enjoy the 
panorama of nature.... The first 
self-service garage in Scandinavia 
has been opened in Oslo. Here cus- 
tomers can hire garage space where 
they can do their own repairs. Tools 
and machines are available at a 
moderate charge....In Denmark, 
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stone axes made 10,000 years ago 
are now for sale in a few shops. 
Danish museums have already se- 
cured enormous collections and that 
is why public sale has been per- 
mitted. However, there are not any 
great numbers of original stone 
axes to be bought.... Tuna fishing 
is fairly new in Norway, although it 
has been a big trade factor for cen- 
turies. There are probably larger 
stocks of tuna along the Norwegian 
coast than anywhere else. The sea- 
son extends from’ mid-June until 
October. . Some 200 miles 
north of the Arctic Circle on Lake 
Inari is the world’s northernmost 


_ regularly trafficked lake route, 


the Finnish Midnight Sun Line. 


dateline... 


MEXICO CITY 


By Peter Olwyler 


DOLFO Lopez Mateos will be 
Mexico’s 49th president when 
he steps into office next Janu- 

ary, after election by a_ record 
10,000,000 voters. He has already 
promised to do all in his power to 
make Mexico a No. | spot on world 
tourist rosters, and American trav- 
elers should benefit mightily from 
his six years in the chief executive’s 
chair. ... If someone calls for an 
“alligator” in Mexico City, he 
means one of the new black and 
green taxis—which have a paint- 
ed center strip resembling alliga- 
tor teeth. There will be a total 
3,000 of the new hacks in the capital 
shortly.... Kurvy Kim Novak will 
be emoting in front of a camera in 
Acapulco shortly for Columbia— 
maybe this month....Pan Ameri- 
can’s new Boeing jet whooshed from 
Seattle to Mexico City in a record 
four heurs, ten minutes. It can haul 
120 passengers in luxury-hotel com- 
fort. ...A respected Mexican travel 
writer warns Americans to take a 


dim view of the “Paradise-On-A-_ 


Nickle-A-Day” type of advertising 
which appears currently in respect 
to Mexico. He’s right. There are 
marvellous places all over Mexico, 
but a preliminary exploratory trip 
is the sensible approach. . . . Horse- 
men all over the world are appalled 
at the news that Gen. Humberto 
Mariles may be through with com- 


petitive riding for good, depending » 


on the outcome of a recent opera- 
tion. However, he’ll still be coach- 
ing when his teams go to the Garden 


in New York.... Try some of the | 


novel Viennese specialties at Res- 


taurant Carmel near Hotel Geneve | 
in the capital. Worth it.... More — 
coastal areas being opened for ex-_ 


ploitation: the latest in Michoacan 
where a road’s under construction 
now from Morelia, the capital, to 
the Pacific coast beaches....To 
learn what Mexicans go for in 


movies, see one called El Ultima © 


Cuple (The Last Song) with 
fresh, lush Sarita Monteil doing 
the sentimental bit. It’s been run- 


ning more than 45 weeks already— _ 
an all-time Mexican record. ...Im- | 


port duties have climbed into outer 
space on Scotch and other liquor 
imports, and Mexico’s really fine 


domestic wines, rums and tequilas 


are becoming high fashion at capi- 


tal parties....One of the most _ 
fruitful exchanges between the U.S. | 
and Mexico, judging by recent re- | 


ports, was the swapping of sym- 


phony orchestras. Music lovers are | 


still talking about the New York 
Philharmonic and what it did un- 


der Leonard Bernstein’s direction — 
here....The Mexico City-Quere- | 


taro highway’s finished and first- 


rate, and you can now superhigh- | 


way it all the way from Monterrey 
to the capital. . . . Before year’s end 
Mexico will have shipped about 
10,000 tons of strawberries to the 
U.S. Cautious tourists who steer 
clear of the fruit here probably 
don’t realize where their home ber- 
ries are coming from. ... New Yuca- 
tan governor Augustin Aguilar has 
turned the official governor’s man- 
sion into an institute devoted to 
studying and exhibiting the _his- 


tory and anthropology of Yucatan. — 


Should be a tourist bonanza.... 
All Mexico celebrates Sept. 15-16, 
her first cry of independence. 
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MIAMI 


By George Bourke 


IAMI Beach’s new city conven- 
M tion hall, next door to its 

augitorium, will open this 
month with an automobile show as 
first event in the $4,400,000 build- 
ing. ... Campaign is on to interest 
newlyweds in September as an alter- 
native to June for that Miami Beach 
honeymoon, but a ‘survey gives the 
runner-up title ‘toyMay and Octo- 
ber—both bargain-rate months... . 
You can buy.a live baby alligator 
in a dozen corner drug stores on 
Miami Beach for $2.00 or less.... 
Almost all of the Greater Miami 
area golf clubs will enter the Pro- 
fessional Golf Associations Labor 
Day hole-in-one contest. Only 
twelve aces were scored last year— 
none of them locally. . . . Both 
weather and public have been kind 
to Miami Music Theater’s experi- 
ment of Broadway caliber summer 
musicals under canvas. Off to a 
nearly SRO two weeks of Guys. and 
Dolls, starring Wilton Clary and 
with choreography by Don Farn- 
worth, it has offered Most Happy 
Fella and Oklahoma! and has Li’l 
Abner and Auntie Mame scheduled 
for September....For those resi- 
dent Miamians who have a need to 
see their drama on Broadway, Na- 
tional Airlines is running a Flying 
Show Boat Special to New York... . 
Did you know that Miami Inter- 
national Airport, which will open 
a new terminal in December, is sec- 
ond busiest airport in the nation? 
A plane lands or takes off every one 
and a half minutes around the 
clock. ... The Sunshine State ac- 
cents fish, alligators and birds in its 
wildlife publicity but it has an ex- 
clusive in the tiny Key deer—so 
called because its habitat is the 
Florida Keys, particularly Big Pine, 
No-name and adjacent keys, about 
100 miles south of Miami. About 
the size of a collie dog, the Key deer 
was near extinction until Congress 
authorized a 1,000-acre Federal 
refuge for them.... Havana has an- 
other modern new _  hotel—with 
gambling casino—the Deauville, on 
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the Malecon. It’s the eighth Havana 
hotel licensed to operate a casino. 
Others are Nacional, Riviera, Hil- 
ton, Capri, Plaza, Seville-Biltmore 
and El Comodora. There are four or 
five casinos operating in night 
clubs, All offer slot machine play— 
from a nickel to a dollar. .. . Color- 
ful “chickee”’ palm frond homes 
of the Seminole Indians may be 
passing from the tribe’s Dania 
Reservation northwest of Miami. 
Plans are under way for Indian 
Tribal Council to grant loans for 
construction of concrete block 
homes.... Hollywood movie-makers 
have been flitting around Miami's 
air in a blimp and helicopters spot- 
ting locations for the movie version 
of last season’s A Hole in the Head, 
a play by Arnold Schulman, son 
of a Miami Beach hotelman. It’s 
about hotel operation and will star 
Frank Sinatra. Shooting will take 
six weeks, starting late in October. 
... Same blimp was used in recent 
world premiére of Wind Across the 
Everglades to transport visiting 
celebrities from Miami to still- 
standing location sets at Everglades 
City, 70 miles to the west. Author 
Budd Schulberg and Gypsy Rose 
Lee were among visitors. ... Flori- 
da, because of its reef-rimmed coast- 
line, has many picturesque light- 
houses. Possibly best known in this 
day is the horizontal-striped tower 
at Cape Canaveral from which all 
those space-bound rockets and mis- 
siles rise. But others-are at St. Au- 
gustine, Cape Florida, off Miami, 
Key West and Jupiter.... More 
than 10,000 boys played on nearly 
700 teams in organized Little 
League baseball in the Miami area 
this summer—a three-to-one better 
ratio than any other city in the state. 
... St. Petersburg has been awarded 
the mid-winter convention of Na- 
tional Association of Professional 
Baseball Leagues for 1959.... Wal- 
ter Jacobs and his associates in 


the new Dupont-Tarleton Hotel 
had vision in designing its Forty- 
eight Room dedicated to the U.S. 
states—two wall spaces were left 
open.... Miami Beach hotel group 


has engaged a psychologist to de- — 


termine what makes a tourist visit— 


or stay away.... Because of man 
y y a 


accidents to fishermen angling off 
Rickenbacker Causeway Dade 


County has authorized construction — 


of cat-walk beyond bridge railings 
from which fishermen can work 
safely. Cost will be met by ten-cent 
toll. ...A $6,500,000 contract has 
been let for construction of Flori- 
da’s first highway tunnel—to be 
built under New River in Fort 
Lauderdale. 
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PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


ARISIANS are gradually return- 
ing from their vacations, stores 
and restaurants and theatres 
are reluctantly opening their doors. 
Vacationtime is ending, and the 
most visible sign is the paucity of 
parking places. The big theatrical 


event of the month is the series of 


concerts to be given by Harry Bela- 
fonte at the Palais de Chaillot from 
Sept. 15-18. SRO> sign is already 
up....In the art world: the deli- 
cately exquisite watercolors and 
engravings of Dunoyer de Segonzac 
at the Galerie Mansart of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale; the im- 
pressionistic sculptures of Zadkineat 
the Maison de la Pensée Frangaise; 
100 paintings and watercolors of 
Eugéne Boudin at the Galerie Char- 
pentier; and for the lovers of Im- 
pressionism, an exhibition at the 
Musée d’Art Moderne, and the re- 
opening (after four years) of the 
Jeu de Paume Museum, home of 
288 of the greatest Impressionist 
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masterpieces.... The rarest and 
most unusual specimens of gladi- 
oli are on display at the Pare de 
Sceaux. ... Jean-Pierre Aumont, 
after adapting Irwin Shaw’s book, 
Lucy Crown, to the stage, is produc- 
ing it....One of the world’s most 
modern centers for fairs and exposi- 
tions, in Neuilly, completes its con- 
struction to coincide with an indus- 
trial and mechanical exhibition 
from Sept. 12 to 21.... Holiday on 
Ice is holding forth with spectacular 
success at the Palais des Sports, from 
Sept. 23 to Oct. 12.... All the new- 
est exotic rhythms, dance-wise or 
band-wise, get their Paris tryouts 
at the Canne 4 Sucre, a typical 
West Indian nightclub now the 
rage.... Ihe Salle Luxembourg 
of the Comédie Francaise is closed 
until Sept. 15....Every evening 
from 9:30 to 11:30 the banks of the 
Seine are lit, with the illumination 
playing on the historic Iles de Cité 
and Saint-Louis, and all the old 
bridges—one of the most breathtak- 
ing sights of Paris and lasting until 
mie; end | of «the month. .... Lays 
Schmidt is buying a theatre in Paris 
as a wedding present for Ingrid 
Bergman. ... Longchamps track is 
open for racing. ... The light and 
sound spectacles, so successfully 
carried out at all the chateaux of 
France, now introduced to Paris. 
Twice every evening (until the end 
of October) the great moments in 
Napoleon’s life are evoked in the 
Court of Honor at the Invalides... . 
Tour de France automobile rally 
gets going at Nice on Sept. 13... . 
A French diplomat visiting Moscow 
asked a Soviet official the name of 
the best restaurant in town. An- 
swered the Russian, ‘““The best Rus- 
sian restaurant in the world is not 
in Moscow, but in Paris—Chez 
Dominique.” That is also the opin- 
ion of Dominique’s customers, 
among whom are some of the most 
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illustrious names in France. Besides 
being the best, it is the oldest Rus- 
sian restaurant in Paris, having* 
been founded in 1920 when Domi- 
nique fled the Revolution. An in- 
comparable host, Dominique is a 
literary ‘light and writes articles for 
the local White Russian paper. Res- 
ervations are necessary: Rue Bréa, 
at Montparnasse. Average cost is 
about $5.00 (sans vodka) . 
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ROME 


By Robert Deardorff 


USY AS USUAL with carefree 
B nonsense, Italy offers a num- 
ber of diverting possibilities 

in September. In Arezzo Sept. 7 
locals dress up in thirteenth-century 
costumes, mount their horses, and 
battle a huge automaton that rep- 
resents the Saracens who threatened 
the town long ago. ...Same day in 
Venice you'll see a regatta for two- 
oar (or Cadillac-type) gondolas, 
preceded by a procession of his- 
torical ships that belonged to the 
Venetian Republic....Over in 
Como—6th and /7th—there’s a 
twelfth-century naval battle on the 
lake with specially decorated boats. 
In Naples—7th to 14th—they take to 
the streets, sing, stage parades, and 
set off fireworks in the annual Piedi- 
grotta Festival.... Perugia, a town 
so beauitful it’s worth seeing any 
time, has an extra added attrac- 
tion from Sept. 20 until Oct. 5— 
a festival of sacred music played 
in the churches there.... Way 
down yonder in Bari the Interna- 
tional Samples Fair of the Levant— 
6th to 21st—brings together colorful 
articles from the whole Mediterra- 
nean area. Many of them make won- 
derful souvenirs. There are good 
beaches nearby, too. ... In Bologna 


this month and next at the Archi- — 


ginnasio Palace you'll see a special 
exhibition of seventeenth-century 
Emilian painting, collected from 
Italian and foreign museums, plus 
a show of ancient Etruscan gold and 
silver work....San Marino has a 
festival, too. On the 3rd the moun- 
tain-top republic stages a parade in 
ancient costumes to celebrate its in- 
dependence. ... Did you ever hunt 
trout? You can on Lake Braies near 
Bolzano. Upon request, a caretaker 
throws a fish into the lake. It’s up 


to you to find it before anybody else — 


does. Sometimes many bottles of 
wine are consumed during the 
chase....Should you pass through 
Genoa, take time out to visit Aren- 
zano, a beautiful up-and-coming 
resort only fourteen miles from 
the city—flowers, olive groves, 
beaches and wonderful restau- 
rants.... Want to drink beer in a 
cave that Virgil made famous in the 
Aeneid? Just go to the Birreria Ris- 
torante Gambrinus here at Via Mar- 
morata 28. In addition to the cave 
where, according to Book VIII of 
the ancient epic a half-human mon- 
ster called Cacus lived, there are 
conventional dining rooms, serving 
first-rate goulash, smoked ham, 
Viennese specialties and even some 
Italian food. The beer is excellent. 
Hoist enough of it and, who knows, 
you may meet Cacus. .. . Authorities 
have banned motor scooters from 
downtown streets in Florence this 
month from 11:00 p.m. to 6:00 a.m. 
Next month, noise again.... You 
can drop in at the new Linguist’s 
Club in Florence’s Palazzo Torri- 
giani, meet other English-speak- 
ing tourists and locals, play 
bridge, canasta, ping pong, look 
at TV, and refresh yourself at the 
snack bar. The club organizes ex- 
cursions and art exhibits as well, is 
planning to open an international 
library.... At the Puccini Festival 
in Lucca, between Sept. 14 and 21: 
two performances each of Manon 
Lescaut and Madame Butterfly, the 
latter starring Antonietta Stella... . 
For swank night clubbing in 
Venice, cross the lagoon to the 
Casino. Upstairs, games of chance: 
downstairs, a dance band and floor 
show in a newly opened, bamboo- 
walled room. 
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dateline... 


TRINIDAD 


By Johnston Ince 


N ILL WIND is blowing through 
Tobago, Trinidad’s island 
ward just fifteen air minutes 

away. Alarmed by the gradual ex- 
tinction of famed Birds of Paradise, 
the Trinidad government recently 
financed a survey to determine why 
the bird population was declining. 
Birds of Paradise, one of the rarest 
specimens on earth, have inhabited 
their sanctuary for more than half 
a century since Sir William Ingragn, 
a visiting British’ journalist, re- 
leased 47 of them on the rocky islet. 
Since then, the birds developed into 
the island’s greatest tourist attrac- 
tion. This is in contrast to their na- 
tive habitat—New Guinea—where 
their wonderful beauty had proved 
to be their curse as they were re- 
lentlessly hunted and trapped for 
their plumage. In Tobago man is 
not the hunter. Instead, his worry 
is preservation of the famous bird. 
This is what prompted the govern- 
ment’s survey. Ornithologists now 
believe it’s nature’s turn. They 
blame the trade winds for blowing 
the birds off course. Skeletons have 
been found in the paths of the 
trade winds miles away from the 
sanctuary to support this theory... . 
Further east in the Atlantic, in Bar- 
bados, Land of the Flying Fish, the 
call is also to the dollar-bringing 
tourist. There, construction of an 
176-room hotel is underway, in 
the Parish of Saint Lucy, which is 
to be financed by American and 
Canadian capital. Accommodation 
will include a central guest house 
with 24 double rooms and separate 
duplex cottages. This hotel will 
have its own 800-foot beach. There 
will also be a bowling alley, a golf 
course and a swimming pool con- 
structed to Olympic standards. ... 
On the broader horizon, the era of 
luxury cruises has opened up for 
people who loll in the calm Carib- 
bean waters. Carlotta is the roman- 
tic name of a yacht which pro- 
vides round-the-island cruises for 
well-to-do pleasure-seeking West 
Indians. For $45.00 this German- 
built yacht offers air-conditioned 
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staterooms, free meals and drinks 
on the house—is captained by a for- 
mer submarine commander.... In 
Jamaica, the tourist board is mak- 
ing a special drive to combat ad- 
verse factors in the entire Carib- 
bean trade—Tourists are bypass- 
ing the capital city, Kingston. The 
reason: lack of competitive modern 
hotel facilities. The cure: a con- 
struction blitz.... Across the other 
side of the island, at Montego Bay, 
a Canadian financier proposes to 
erect a 200-room hotel. It is to be 
airconditioned, with all the public 
rooms and apartments having indi- 
vidual temperature controls. 


dateline... 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


HEN MOTORING to Vienna, 
W i: Park Hotel in Hietzing— 

right by the entrance of the 
main highway from the west—is very 
convenient, and the famous Sch6n- 
brunn Palace and gardens close... . 
Coming from the south—from Italy 
for instance—the newly opened ho- 
tel Prinz Eugen is more convenient 
and closer to the center of the city 
—its modern interior and the com- 
fort it offers will soon make it a 
well-known place to stay.... Sum- 
mer concerts in the old Palais are 
a real treat, when the music floats 
through the enchanting gardens or 
halls where once the high aristoc- 
racy and royalty were entertained 
and where the Austrian masters 
Schubert, Beethoven, Mozart and 
Haydn used to play their own mu- 
sic. Information on these concerts 
can be found on all the big posters 
in the city... . Newest way to find 
out what is on can be obtained 
from a unique automat that sells 
information on events of the 
week in the inner city near the 


Stephansplatz. ... Mitzi Enz] in 
the Kobenzlgasse claims that her 
fried chicken is the best and her 
wine the choicest in all Grinzing. 
...On the romantic Neisieller See 
in the Burgenland, Moérbisch is 


among the most popular spots for a — 


weekend from Vienna. ... On pass- 
ing through the Salzkammergut 
don’t overlook the new Alpine gar- 
dens in ‘Traunkirchen on _ the 
Traunsee.... Again the merry 
noise of spectators of the interna- 
tional wrestling matches comes in 
great waves from the Heumarkt 
over at the Stadtpark. .. . If visitors 
ask whether Vienna has anything 
modern to offer as far as architec- 
ture goes, there is finally proof of 
magnificent planning in the Vienna 
Stadthalle close to the Westbahn- 
hof.... For unfortunates who ean- 
not manage to procure tickets for 


the Salzburg performance of_ y 


Everyman, Mondsee, now only a 
stone’s throw away since this part 
of the Austrian Autobahn has 
been built, is also staging it.... 
Second of September marks the 
start of the greatest sailing regatta 
yet held in this country on the At- 
tersee, where wind-conditions can 
be relied on.... The Vienna Secu- 
lar Treasury in the Hofburg is often 
overlooked by visitors to this fine 
building with its famous gallery and 
royal rooms. And yet it contains the 


crown jewels of its great kings and 


emperors and royal vestments which 
will undoubtedly impress all who 
see them.... The organ concerts 
in the Silver Chapel in Innsbruck 
have become so popular among 
the visitors and the Tyroleans 
that September will witness one 
of the most interesting competi- 
tions ever held. A grand prize will 
be awarded for the best player and 
the best composer of organ music. 
... For good Italian food in Vienna, 
just step into the Grotta Azzura 
on the Karlsplatz. 
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HE AMERICAN INDIAN—Wwith his 
EP cee of strange- villages and 

colorful ceremonials—provides 
travelers with some of the nation’s 
most rewardingly different sight- 
seeing. Far from being a vanishing 
race, the country’s first citizens are 
actually increasing in number and— 
even though tainted by commercial- 
ism in many cases—still reflect a rare 
bit of Americana. 

In all, there are now some 435 
Indian communities and _ reserva- 
tions throughout the U.S. They 
vary from little knots of people en- 
gulfed by waves of white migration 
to huge domains where the red man 
still is king. Surprisingly, many are 
found where you would least expect 
them. New York, for example, has 
nine separate reservations that 
many persons do not know exist. In 
Pennsylvania, the Cornplanter Res- 
ervation is almost lost to view as it 
nudges the New York line northeast 
of Warren. Wisconsin alone is the 
home of a dozen Indian reservations 
while nearby Minnesota matches it 
in number. And, exclusive of far 
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BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


western states where you'll find the 
largest reservations, there are In- 
dian lands in Michigan, North 
Carolinaj Florida, Mississippi, Kan- 
sas, lowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Oklahoma. 

In many respects, “Indian sum- 
mer” is ohne of the best seasons for 
visiting these domains. True, there 
are fewer of the large pow-wows and 
certain ceremonial dances that at- 
tract throngs of summer tourists, 
but—more than to compensate— 
you'll discover a greater degree of 
the true Indian aspects of life and 
less of the touristy element. 

Practically all Indian villages in 
America may be seen at no cost. 
Some of the more popular western 
ones do charge entrance or parking 
fees of about 50 cents per car, but 
these are in the minority. At the 
larger villages, it’s polite to obtain 
permission first from the governor, 
chief or his spokesman to enter the 
community. Some of the centers 
frown on photography and _ signs 
will pointedly proclaim the fact. At 
others, the chief will allow cameras 


Ee Wires 


for fees ranging from 50 cents to 
$5.00, and this matter should be 
cleared away before you start click- 
ing a shutter. Never take an indivi- 
dual Indian’s picture without get- 
ting acquiescence. This usually calls 
for a small gratuity of about 25 cents 
or 50 cents depending on how much 
bother is incurred. 

Remember also these rules: never 
try to enter kivas or underground 
ceremonial chambers; stay out of 
restricted areas posted against ad- 
mittance; never enter an Indian’s 
home without permission (knock 
first and the chances are good you’ll 
be invited in) ; do not try to photo- 
graph ceremonials; many Indians 
understand English though they 
may not choose to speak it, hence 
watch your tongue; if you’ve en- 
joyed the visit, thank your host; 
good manners are always preferred 
to overbearingness; don’t try to bar- 
gain for handicraft—simply say the 
price is more than you wish to pay 
and the possibilities are good that 
the seller will reduce the charge. 

By all means, try to include a 
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ceremonial if one is scheduled while 
you are there. Unfortunately, dates 
vary and often are not announced 
(and then usually by word of 
mouth) until a couple of weeks be- 
fore occurrence. You'll have to in- 
quire locally, but the effort is well 
worth the time as these strange 
dances are excitingly unusual and— 
regrettably—vanishing forms of 
American culture. 

Except for the Cherokee domain 
in North Carolina and the Seminole 
preserves in Florida, there’s no ques- 
tion that the most fascinating In- 
dian lands are located in the West. 
Nonetheless, don’t overlook any of 
those in the East even if they may 
not be as spectacular. 

Of New York’s nine such areas, 
mark down these: the Cattaraugus 
Indian Reservation near Gowanda 
and the scenic Zoar Valley where 
Senecas stage a fall fair and festivals, 
and peddle souvenirs; the ‘Tusca- 
rora Indian Reservation east of 
Lewiston where members of the 
Oneida, Seneca, Tuscarora, Tona- 
wanda and Onandaga tribes live; 
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Florida's Seminoles always keep “something in the pot" for visitors 
but discourage outsiders at their ceremonials. 


and the Shinneecock Indian Reser- 
vation, one mile west of Southamp.-, 
ton, on Long Island. 

On the edge of Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park in North 
Carolina stands the 56,500-acre 
home of some 3,700 Cherokee In- 
dians, certainly one of the East’s 
most colorful Indian reservations 
despite a predominance of commer- 
cialism. Big feature is the annual 
Cherokee Fair in early fall when 
tribal members dance, play hardy 
games like stick-ball, and display 
their handicraft and agricultural 
products. 

Take a look at the five govern- 
ment-operated schools, shops of 
native craft and Qualla Cooperative 
projects, and go through—regardless 
of the obvious commercial ele- 
ment—the Museum of the Chero- 
kees (admission, 50 cents for 
adults) emphasizing customs of the 
tribe, and the Oconaluftee Indian 
Village (admission, $1.20, adults) 
where Indians in authentic tribal 
regalia live and work as their an- 
cestors did. 

When flitting around Florida, 
don’t be misled by the crude camps 
set up by Seminoles near Miami and 
along the Tamiami Trail. They're 
no more real Indian than a sputnik. 
Instead, head for the Dania Reser- 
vation some twenty miles north of 
Miami, the Brighton Reservation 


Richest Indian lore is in southwest, especially Arizona, New Mexico. — 


northwest of Lake Okeechobee, or 
Big Cypress Reservation south of 
the same lake. Here, dwelling apart 
as their name implies, the Semi- 
noles—actually two linguistic and 
three political groups rather than — 
an integrated tribe—live in open, 
stilt-supported structures called 
“chickees.” The palmetto-thatched 
huts resemble those in an African 
village, and community kitchens— 
with a mass of pots and pans hang- 
ing from the rafters—look like Near 
Eastern bazaars, and always you'll 
see a pot of stew kept simmering 
over a fire in case someone is hun- 
ery. 

Seminole handicrafts—skirts, ap- 
rons, men’s shirts, beadwork, cos- 
tume dolls, wood carvings, pottery, 
basketry and intricately patterned 
garments made from hundreds of 
bits of colored cloth—are choice 
buys. Best places to acquire them, 
though, are the Glade Cross Mission 
or the Arts and Crafts organization 
on the Brighton Reservation. 

Many Seminoles disclaim knowl- 
edge of tribal ceremonials, but 
their supposed ignorance is camou- 
flage. In Octeber or November, 
they gather at the Cow Creek Res- 
ervation for feasting, dancing and 
judgment by elders on infractions 
of tribal laws. White visitors are not 
encouraged but—with the proper 
attitude—you may be able to witness 
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this little-seen annual gathering. 

In the Mid-West, most of the 
Indian preserves are clustered in 
the northern sections of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, though you'll find 
Sac and Fox Reservation Indians 
selling bead and basket work dur- 
ing the summer along U.S. 30 north 
of Tama, Iowa. The standout for 
tourists in Wisconsin is the Me- 
nominee Indian Reservation, five 
miles north of Shawano where vir- 
gin pine woods and _ picturesque 
falls along the Wolf River afford 
a nice setting. For some handmade 
trinkets, try the Lac du Flambeau 
Reservation near the lake of that 
name. 

More colorful are two of the Min- 
nesota reservations: Mille Lacs and 
Red Lake. Each fall, Indians at 
Onamia on the former tract stage 
their Rice Dance after the wild-rice 
harvest. Sights at the latter are In- 
dians who follow many ancient tri- 
bal customs, and tours of the co- 
operative fisheries and saw mill. 
You might also want to visit Pipe- 
stone National Monument where 
Indians still have the right to 
quarry the red_ stone for their 
“peace pipes.” 

Heading west, you can take in 
North Dakota’s Fort Totten Indian 
Reservation—modern Indian school, 
old fort ruins and excellent wild- 
fowl hunting—or South Dakota’s 
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Fine pottery, fancy silver jewelry are worn by women of Zuni Pueblo. 


Crow Creek and Lower Brule In- 
dian Reservation near Chamberlain 
with somewhat crude homes but 
good arts and crafts. 

The former Indian Territory of 
Oklahoma doesn’t offer as much 
sightseeing as you might think, but 
don’t write it off. The Osage Res- 
ervation in the northern part of the 
state, for example, is the home of 
the nation’s wealthiest  tribe— 
thanks to beef and oil. Chief cen- 
ters are Pawhuska and Pawnee with 
the Osage Museum of costumes, arts 
and crafts, Indian schools and agen- 
cy buildings. 

Highlight, however, is Anadarko, 
home of the Southern Plains In- 
dian Agency. Features aren’t so 
much the Indians of today as they 
are those of yesterday, but don’t let 
that stop you from going. The In- 
dian City (admission, 90 cents, 
adults) is a superb re-creation of 
grass houses, teepees, mud huts and 
earth lodges common to such tribes 
as the Caddo, Kiowa, Comanche, 
Apache and Wichita, and there's 
plenty of atmosphere in addition 
to dances. The Southern Plains In- 
dian Arts and Crafts Museum, with 
its adjoining Indian Hall of Fame, 
is fine for tracing age-old traditions. 

Once you reach and pass the 
Rocky Mountains, Indian sightsee- 
ing noticeably improves. At Brown- 
ing, Mont., headquarters for the 
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Basketry, weaving are specialities of Arizona's Papago Indians, are 


also expertly done by Hopis, Pimas, Navajos. 
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Navajos of Utah's Monument Valley remain remote from civilization. 


Blackfeet Agency, the Museum of 
the Plains Indians vividly depicts 
the story and culture of these tribes, 
and offers worthwhile arts and 
crafts purchases. Crow Agency, site 
of summer Sun Dances, has Custer 
Battlefield National Monument 
where the famous Battle of the 
Little Bighorn River was fought to 
Custer’s last man. Fhe Wind River 
Indian Reservation, sixteen miles 
north of Lander, Wyo., has interest- 
ing missions, stores and agency 
buildings as well as the graves of the 
Shoshone Chief, Washakie, and 
Sacajawea, the Shoshone maid who 
guided Lewis and Clark. And Idaho 
boasts of the Fort Hall Reservation 
where Shoshone and Bannock In- 
dians produce excellent buckskin 
and beadwork. 

On arriving in New Mexico and 
Arizona, pull out all stops for In- 
dian sightseeing for here you’ll find 
the best in the nation whether you 
seek first-rate handicrafts, artistic 
villages or strange ceremonials little 
changed through the centuries. 

Both states have an outstanding 
assortment of arts and crafts which 
usually can be bought at lower 
prices on the reservations. Among 
these are Hopi, Pima and Papago 
basketry; Hopi Kachina dolls; 
Navajo, Hopi and Zuni jewelry; 
Navajo and Hopi weavings; and 
pottery from the Hopi, Maricopa, 
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Cliff-hung Hopi villages like Walpi Mesa can be reached via 


Arizona's Reservation Route 3 going west from Window Rock. 


Papago, Pima, Yuma, Cochiti, San 
Ildefonso, San Juan, Santa Clara, 
Zia and Zuni tribes. . 

Although there are other reserva- 
tions (e.g., the Mescalero Apaches 
near Ruidoso and Jicarilla Apaches 
—with ceremonial races and 
dances around mid-September—in 
the northern part of the state) , the 
featured ones in New Mexico are 
the so-called Pueblos, most being lo- 
cated along the Rio Grande River. 
Major exceptions are Acoma (amaz- 
ing “Sky City” built atop a 357-foot 
high mesa with terraced old homes 
and large Mission San Esteban 
Rey; early September ceremonial 
dances); Laguna (mid-September 
fiesta and dances) spliced by U.S. 66 
west of Albuquerque; and Zuni 
(spectacular Shalako Ceremonials 
and House Dances in late Noyvem- 
ber or early December) , noted for 
its lovely inlaid silverwork. 

Working south from the enchant- 
ing artists’ town of Taos, here are 
the Pueblos not to miss. 

Pueblo de Taos, just north of 
town, with unforgettable five-story 
adobe structures and notable Sun- 
down Dance (late September) and 
Christmas season ceremonials set off 
by the towering Sangre de Cristos; 
Santa Clara, famous for its pottery; 
San Ildefonso with distinguished 
black pottery makers and imposing 
kiva (early September Harvest 


Dance and Christmas ceremonials) ; 
Santo Domingo, very conservative 
but having quaint homes and 
church with strange Indian paint- 
ings on its facade; and Isleta with 
its odd mission. Or you might in- 
clude Nambe (early October fies- 
ta); Tesuque and Jemez (mid- 
November Harvest Corn Dance) ; 
San Juan (late December Turtle 
Dance) ; and Sandia (late Decem- 


_ber Deer Dance) . 


New Mexico shares with Arizona 


’ 


the huge Navajo Reservation of | 


lonely reaches, scattered hogans and 
trading posts, and Four Corners 
country boom. You’ pass some of 
the Indian homes along U.S. 66 and 
rugs for sale, too. But your best bet— 
for real color—is to strike off on the 
byways. Navajo “sings” are hard to 
come by—they’re rarely scheduled 
very far in advance and have no reg- 
ular seasons. However, after the first 
frost in November, ask about possi- 
ble Yei-be-chi and Fire Dance Cere- 
monials. You'll gape with wonder if 
you see them. Or stop off at agency 
headquarters in Window Rock, 
Ariz., during September for that 
whing-ding of them all: the lively 
Navajo Tribal Fair. 

By far, the Hopi villages—reached 
via Reservation Route 3 west of 
Window Rock—are the most memo- 
rable for tourists. Here, the stone 
slab homes—sometimes terraced but 
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more likely jammed in tight one- 
story formation around earthen 
plazas—are perched high on three 
steep-sided mesas. Walpi is the 
wooziest but there’s plenty of local 
color in such other communities as 
Old Oraibi (oldest continuously in- 
habited town in the country) , Shon- 
gopovi, Mishongovi, Sichomoyi, 
Shipaulovi and Bacobi. * 

Elsewhere in Arizona, Apache 
wickieups on reservations like the 
Fort Apache and San Carlos north 
of Globe, the squat adobe homes otf 
the Pimas and Papagos south of 
Phoenix, and the canyon-isolated 
Havasupais in the western part ol 
the Grand Canyon National Park 
present the best magnets. 

It sometimes seems—and rightly 
so—that after a trip through. New 
Mexico and Arizona Indian locales, 
it’s best to call it a day. Yet, if you 
happen to be in the area, don’t fail 
to add some other Indian sightsee- 
ing—no two reservations are ever 
alike in sights—in the West. Possi- 
bilities: Utah’s Unitah and Ouray 
Reservation; Washington’s Colville 
and Yakima Reservations; Oregon's 
Warm Springs and Umatilla Reser- 
vations; and Nevada’s Walker River 
and Pyramid Lake Reservations. 
They may lack the impact of the 
Southwestern Indian lands, but 
they do provide additional insight 
on how present-day Indians live. 
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Navajos pride themselves on craft as jewelry makers, are often their own best advertisement. 
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LonG Florida’s southwestern 
coastline in the gardenlike 
setting of Port Charlotte there 

is a new retirement city in the mak- 
ing—with homes designed to meet 
the budget plans of average Ameri- 
cans on a modest income or pension. 
Already some 300 families have 
moved into the Port Charlotte 
dream town, and another 1,200 new, 
attractive, Florida-styled homes are 
scheduled to be completed by the 
end of this year. In five or ten years, 
this 80,000-acre real estate develop- 
ment will be dotted with specially- 
designed, low-cost, minimum-main- 
tenance homes for between 200,000 
and 300,000 people. ‘This will be the 
largest housing project of its kind 
in the world—stretching along an 
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RETIREMENT 


area fourteen miles long by six miles 
wide, with 40 miles on Charlotte 
Harbor and the Peace and Myakka 
rivers. It is located on the famed 
Tamiami Trail (Route 41), a few 
miles north of Punta Gorda on 
Florida’s west coast. ‘To get an idea 
of the size of the property, the re- 
gion is five times as big as Manhat- 
tan Island. 

Some 25,000 people have already 
started buying the lots, paying as 
little as $10.00 a month on the in- 
stallment plan for an attractive 
80 x 125 building site. On it they 
can build a modern-design home for 
as little as $6,960 which can be fi- 
nanced on a 30-year FHA or VA- 
approved loan. The monthly charge 
is only $46.00. This is, of course, the 


lowest priced house with landscap- 
ing, and one bedroom. Other homes 
range up to $16,150 for a model 
with several bedrooms and baths. 

Behind this unusual retirement 
dream for people of limited income: 
are the three dynamic Mackle: 
Brothers, one of America’s largest! 
home builders, a firm with 50 years 
of experience of Florida home il 
struction. For nearly half a century, 
the Mackles had been putting up 
more expensive resort homes before: 
starting their plan of turning Flor- 
ida into a rettrement haven for the: 
150,000 people who enter the state! 
each year looking for an ideal site! 
to spend their retirement golden) 
years. 

The main idea behind the design 
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and construction of the retirement 
homes is easy home maintenance, 
making it simple for senior citizens 
to keep the place in shape with little 
or no daily cleaning chores. Soot 
produced from oil burners and in- 
dustrial plants is non-existent in 
Port Charlotte. Wool and pile rugs 
are done away with, as are heavy 
overstuffed furniture, notorious 
dust-collectors. Most of the home- 
building materials used in construc- 
tion have been weatherized so that 
frequent painting is unnecessary. 
The relaxed, outdoor type of life 
relieves older people of the bother 
of household tasks. 

All houses are sturdily built of 
concrete and steel with aluminum 
fixtures. Some even have a plastic 
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bubble “‘astra dome” in the kitchen 
area. All of them are landscaped 
with plenty of greenery and shrub- 
bery. 

A number of extras are included 
along with the low price tags. The 
homes come complete with factory- 
built modern kitchen cabinets, sink 
and drainboards, electric or gas 
range and refrigerators—in some of 
the models, appliances, too, are pro- 
vided, and a gas-operated wall heat- 
er using bottled gas is built-in. A 
Mackle Company painter-decorator 
offers you your choice of colors—in- 
cluding different color schemes for 
each room. Landscape gardening is 
provided free of charge. City water 
and sewerage facilities go along 
with the lease. 


A series of man-made, picturesque 
canals criss-cross Port Charlotte to 
give most of the residents access to 
the water—and a chance to dock 
small boats right in their backyards. 
The canal network leads eventually 
into Charlotte Harbor and the near- 
by Gulf of Mexico. 

White sandy beaches for the pri- 
vate use of the new homesteaders ex- 
tend along the 40 miles of water- 
front. Ample picnic facilities 
abound, and thatched-roof sun shel- 
ters alongside gay beach umbrellas 
give Port Charlotte the air of a sea- 
side resort in full season. 

Although the retirement city is 
only beginning to sprout, already 
there are a sprinkle of community 
activities to meet the needs of the 
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new home owners. Civic clubs, gar- 
den clubs, golf clubs, photography 
and other hobby associations have 
started. There are a number of fine 
playgrounds, for Port Charlotte is 
not restricted to senior citizens— 
there are a number of younger fami- 
lies with growing children joining 
the booming new community daily. 

For sportsmen, deep waters off 
Port Charlotte Harbor boast some 
of the world’s best tarpon fishing 
grounds. Many Port Charlotte resi- 
dents have only to drop a line a few 
feet outside their doors to bring in 
a handy fisherman’s catch. Not far 
from Port Charlotte is also found 
some of the finest quail shooting in 
the South. 

Port Charlotte sits prettily in the 
golden triangle formed by the Peace 
River on the south, the Myakka 
River on the north, and the deep- 
blue Charlotte Harbor, gateway to 
the Gulf of Mexico, to the west. It’s 
only 24 miles north of busy Fort 
Myers, and the Gulf Coast commu- 
nity of Punta Gorda is only two 
miles down the Tamiami Trail. 

To make people feel more at 
home in the new retirement city, 
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homesites are planned along broad 
regional areas, land and homes 
being sold to people of similar 
interests coming from the same resi- 
dential parts of the country. For 
example, a special New York State 
region has been earmarked along- 
side Route 41, only about a mile 
away from Punta Gorda. Even the 
street names, such as Kings High- 
way and Westchester, have been 
used to make the displaced New 
Yorkers feel right at home. The 
same plans have been made for mew 
residents from other states. 

In addition to Port Charlotte’s 
natural seaside attractions, some of 
Florida’s best known sightseeing 
landmarks are all within easy driv- 
ing distance of Port Charlotte, in- 
cluding the Thomas A. Edison 
Winter Home—with its gardens and 
laboratories left exactly as it was 
when America’s greatest inventor 
lived—at nearby Fort Myers, which 
is also spring training ground head- 
quarters for the major league Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. Other baseball teams, 
such as the New York Yankees, train 
at St. Petersburg and the Milwaukee 
Braves at Bradenton. 


Near Winter Haven are world 
famed Cypress Gardens, a tropica 
paradise of rare plants and flower 
set in a beautiful garden of lagoons 
A drive to Naples will mean a de 
lightful visit to Caribbean Gardens 
another exotic site of flowers anc 
plants plus a cypress forest an 
orchid cathedral. The spot is fillec 
with colorful parrots, cockatoos anc 
other gaily-hued tropical birds. 

For a good look at other creature 
in a natural setting, you need onl 
journey a mile or two to Everglade; 
Wildlife Park where you can set 
hundreds of animals native to thi 
region of Florida. 

Another interesting side trip fron 
Port Charlotte is to Sarasota, wher 
the Ringling Brothers Circus winte! 
quarters are located, plus a circu: 
museum popular with both young 
sters and grownups. Sarasota als¢ 
has one of America’s fine art mu 
seums. For a reflective glance a) 
American cars of former years, stop 
in to see the Cars of Yesterday, ar 
interesting collection of more thar 
70 vintage autos, some of them dat 
ing back to a half century ago, al 
in fine condition. . 

This unique retirement city ris 
ing at Port Charlotte means thou 
sands of Americans can look for 
ward to a life of comparative east 
and luxury—all managed on a mod 
est income of around $250 a montl 
from pensions, social security pay 
ments and their own savings. It’s ; 
retirement dream of the futurt 


which is fast becoming a reality ta 
day. @ / 


Ample playground, recreational 
facilities abound for kids 
visiting Grandma at Florida site. 
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REGON IS GOING to have a giant 
birthday party in 1959 The 
stripling state, admitted to 

the union in 1859, will begin cele- 
brating on February 14, the admis- 
sion date, and keep on going well 
into the fall. Pony express riders 
will carry the mail again, covered 
wagons will roll, historical pageants 
will abound. And the highlight of 
the whole celebration will be an ex- 
position at Portland, opening June 
10 and lasting a symbolic 100 days. 
Part of it will be a two-week inter- 
national trade fair, with displays 
from many countries. Attendance of 
8,000,000 is forecast. 

A special commemorative stamp 
will be issued, citations will be pre- 
sented sea-going ships as they enter 
.the Columbia River, and tourist 
welcome and information booths 
will be built on the edges of the 
state. Huge pictures will be drawn 
in growing flowers on hillsides, ghost 
towns and mine shafts will be re-— 
opened and guided tours will be 
held through fossil beds in central 
Oregon. As the crocuses begin to 
give way to daffodils, a train of coy- 
ered wagons, drawn by oxen, will 
begin re-tracing the toilsome trail 
of pioneers. The prairie schooners 
are scheduled to reach the exposi- 
tion at Portland toward the end of 
July and form a circle in authentic 
pioneer style. Pony express riders 
will thunder down historic trails 


June 7 through 10, bearing mail and o 
braving mock Indian attacks. e 

Twenty-six countries have re- ‘ 
served space at the international 4 


trade fair, where displays will be 
viewed and purchases made by buy- 
ers and importers from the western 
half of the U.S. 


The exposition will be centered b: 
in a 65-acre site with an eleven- - 
acre pavilion as its heart—the big- 


gest display area under a single | 
rool in the U.S. Other structures are ¥ 
being erected by business firms and 
associations. Eighteen acres of the 
site are reserved for Adventureland, 
the Disneyland of the north, which 
will combine historic displays and 
glimpses into the future. 

Circle your calendar—Oregon’s 
Centennial will be one of 1959's top 
events. @ 


Multnomah Falls may be seen by centennial visitors. 
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WALLEYE SPECIALIST of my ac- 
A quaintance once made the re- 

mark that having a supply of 
frogs in the bait box was just like 
having money in the bank. And it’s 
true. Regardless of the status of oth- 
er natural baits, a small frog will 
almost unfailingly take walleyes— 
spring, summer or fall. 

A numbef of years ago, when I 
first became aware of the remark- 
able potentialities of the frog, I also 
learned that this nighttime serenad- 
er of the marshlands had that cer- 
tain something so essential for mis- 
leading larger-than-aveérage wall- 


eyes. # A ° 


How Pap ever found that rock- 
bottomed 30-foot-deép Hole cut in 
the bay, I'll never’ ‘know. Swirling 
fog had swallowed the boat dock 
seconds after we pulled away. Pap 
wasn’t lost, though. Not by a long 


son, our glassy-eyes looked like mere 
infants. 

Before I could get that time-worn 
question off to the end of my tongue, 
one of the fellows answered it. 
“Frogs,” he said. “Best walleye bait 
in the world. Catch bigger fish on 
‘em every time.” 

Even with the proof before my 
eyes, I thought that was pretty 
strong talk, but since then I’ve 
frogged for walleyes enough to 
know that this fellow’s assertion 
wasn't just conversation. It was the 
best tip I'd heard. Of course, no 
bait, either natural or artificial, will 
insure the taking of big walleyes 
consistently. But when the walleyes 
are active, the frog does seem to 
have some special appeal. 

Pap and I thus later hit some- 
thing of a jackpot with frogs. In that 
last hour before sundown we 


For Walleyes 


shot. Suddenly he slowed the one- 
lung outboard to a snail’s pace and 
I knew that we were on the trolling 
grounds. 

Pap was still an exceedingly 
staunch advocate of the minnow at 
the time, and before we left camp 
that chilly September dawn he 
helped himself to a few dozen choice 
shiners from the live-box. The wall- 
eyes were at home and certainly not 
lacking in appetites. They smashed 
into those big, flashy minnows with 
reckless abandon and during the 
first hour we took ten fish. All were 
two-pounders, none larger, none 
smaller—like peas in a pod. 

By this time the fog was lifting, 
and two anglers who had been troll- 
ing nearby pulled up alongside and 
asked what luck we were having. 
Pap happily informed them that we 
were doing fine and held up our 
string to prove it—a catch you could 
be proud of on any man’s lake. But 
I soon realized that Pap and I didn’t 
have a leg to stand on. When their 
boat drifted alongside, I saw that 
the bottom was literally covered 
with walleyes. They ran from three 
to six pounds in weight. In compari- 
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winched an even dozen walleyes up 
from the bottom in 25 feet of water. 
Their weight ranged from three to 
seven and a quarter pounds, and 
there were only a few three-pound- 
ers in the catch. Slow trolling with 
frogs about an inch and three-quar- 
ters in length (not including the 
legs) did the trick. No spinner— 
just a plain unadorned frog. Sev- 
eral other boats trolling the very 
same grounds and using spinner- 
minnow combinations took only an 
occasional pound-size fish. 

The chilly nights of early fall 
start the frogs migrating toward the 
lakes and rivers, for hibernation 
time is just around the corner. 
Shortly after the first frost they will 
be literally bunched up in herds in 
vegetation along shorelines. ‘The be- 
lief that it is only at this time that 
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the amphibians are most effective 
as walleye bait is very definitely an 
erroneous one. From the time of the 
big thaw to the time of the big 
freeze-up months later, frogs will, 
in many waters, outperform all oth- 
er natural baits. And with reference 
to trolling, one of the outstanding 
virtues of the trog is that during the 
stifling heat of midsummer, the so- 
called dog days, it will usually lure 
walleyes when all other offerings are 
completely ignored. A 

If you are a very thorough angler 
with a Sherlock Holmes complex, 
you probably make it a practice to 
probe the stomachs of walleyes, and 
if over a period of two or three 
months you find insufficient evi- 
dence of the walleye’s fondness for 


the spotted amphibians, don’t be 


hasty in jumping to conclusions. 
A couple of summers ago I decid- 


BY WALLACE LABISKY 


ed to conduct just such a study. For 


the purpose of obtaining a good = 


cross section of stomach contents, 
I selected from each catch of wall- 
eyes two or three representing the 
various-sized fish of the catch. A 
total of 27 walleye stomachs were 
digested beyond identification, one 


stomach contained only the remains ~ 


of a frog. The remainder held either 
crustaceans (crayfish) or small fish 
(minnows and yellow perch), and 
here the preference was on approxi- 


mately a 50-50 basis. But the most. 


interesting part of it all is that every 
single one of these 27 walleyes was 
caught on a frog. Obviously then, 
as a Stizostedion persuader that 
spotted habitant of the wet low- 
lands is of sensational consequence, 
even when it does not figure promi- 
nently in the walleye’s environment. 

When frogging for walleyes, how- 
ever, the size of the amphibian is of 
paramount importance. There is a 
prevalent theory that big bait at- 
tracts and takes big fish, and this 
supposition does seem to carry some 
weight as far as northern pike are 
concerned. But as regards walleyes 
and frogs, whenever I yield to that 
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particular theory it seems to back- 
fire. Usually I am rewarded with a 
juvenile walleye weighing about a 
half-pound thatslatches fast to the 
frog’s hind legs and hangs on for 
dear life. ? 

The angler who uses frogs with a 
body length measuring fully two 
inches, or in excess thereof, will err 
far more seriously than if the choice 
were comparatively tiny frogs just 
a few weeks out of the tadpole stage 
of life, because walleyes generally 
go for the smaller ones, and this is 
also characteristic of those fish in 
the lunker class “despite their capa- 
bility of clobbering the outsize of- 
fering with ease. It has been my ex- 
perience that a frog still more or 
less in its infancy (one that is an 
inch and a half long excluding the 
hind legs) at least represents a 
happy compromise if not the most 
irresistible size. But let me hasten to 
add that there will always be days 
when even the most watertight 
theories spring some healthy leaks. 

Some anglers are prone to regard 
color as a significant factor, and 
nine times out of ten the preference 
will be for bright green frogs with 
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vivid black markings. I used to share 
exactly the same opinion until one 
time when I couldn’t obtain any 
green frogs with black spots for love 
or money and had no alternative 
but to go out on the lake with a 
batch of brownish-colored amphi- 
bians. And to my surprise I hoisted 
aboard a nicer catch of walleyes that 
day than I had made all season. 
Since then I have never lost any 
sleep over the color of frogs. In all 
probability, the walleye seldom gets 
a look at anything other than the 
light-colored underpart of the frog 
anyway. Moreover, it is logical to as- 
sume that if the walleye is in the 
mood for chow he will relish a 
brown frog the same as he will a 
green one. 

In order to be most effective, a 
frog must be fished slowly and pref- 
erably right along the bottom. As 
for trolling, the slower you can 
creep along, the better. If the wall- 
eyes are favoring a little faster mov- 
ing bait, you can always attract 
more action by twitching the rod tip 
just enough so that the frog moves 
ahead in simulation of its natural 
way of swimming. 


Slow, deep trolling with small lively frog 
is top producing technique for large walleye 


For those who frown on trolling 
there is a way of frogging for wal! 
eyes that brings into play a combina 
tion of both casting and still-fishin 
methods. As a rule, one small hoo 
through the frog’s lips will serv 
the purpose, and it can be tied d 
rectly to a length of monofilamen 
leader. A sinker heavy enough t 
take the offering to the bottor 
rapidly and anchor it there shoul 
be fastened to the leader at least tw 
feet ahead of the hook. A side ca: 
is usually the easiest way to get thi 
offering on its way. And once it hit 
the water, it is a good practice t 
slack off line in order to curtail lo: 
of distance while allowing the ba 
to settle to the bottom. Now you a1 
ready to start fishing the frog. 

The method that produces be: 
for me entails letting the frog ri 
main at rest on the bottom for 
short period—at least 30 seconds 
then rapidly advancing the amphi 
bian about one to two feet at a tim! 
This is done with a short, sweepir 
motion of the rod tip, and the sla« 
line that accumulates should { 
reeled in immediately. The frog: 
again permitted to remain at re 
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for a short interval. This pause-and- 
retrieve procedure is repeated con- 
tinuously until either a strike occurs 
or the bait is brought to a point al- 
most directly beneath the boat, 
whereupon it is fully retrieved and 
cast out again for another try. 
With the exception of lunker- 
size specimens, if the walleyes are 
not feedmg ravenously, the inclina- 
tion to strike short is generally quite 
pronounced unless exceptionally 
small frogs are being used—a trait, 
it must be admitted, that is of du- 
bious repute. Worse yet, sometimes 
the walleye doesn’t strike in the 
usual sense of thé word*but geaitly 
takes the frog’s legs in his mouth 
and just follows flomg. And so for 
the uninitiated! frogging for wall- 
eyes may well be an exasperating ex- 
perience because of a recurring fail- 
ure to set the barbed steel, especially 
when a single hook is used through 
the frog’s lips. For instance, if the 
angler accustomed to using artifi- 
cials switches to frogs and as usual 
tries to sink the hook the instant 


South Dakota's Elm Lake yielded 
this seven pound walleye by moon- 
light to frog-angling night fisher. 
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the strike is telegraphed to the rod, 
quite likely he will end up with a 
pair of badly skinned frog legs to 
show for his troubles. The key to 
success, then, is a thorough under- 
standing of just how this fish goes 
about polishing off a frog. 

The walleye makes a_ practice 
of launching his attack from the 
rear. This means that once glassy- 
eye gets the frog in his mouth, it 
must be turned end for end because 
invariably it is swallowed head first. 
It is assumed that there is a definite 
reason for striking the frog’s legs 
rather than taking it in its entirety 
in one grand gulp—namely, to maim 
or cripple for the purpose of mini- 
mizing the frog’s struggling while it 
is being turned and swallowed. 

This practice of hamstringing a 
frog is not, as a rule, typical of the 
lunker walleyes or of fish that are 
wolfishly hungry, but other than 
that it can generally be regarded as 
a predominancy, especially in lakes 
where the supply of food borders 
the unlimited. 


five-and-a-half-pound walleye fell :. 
for frog, will shortly be served for dinner. 


Plump, 


wh 
* 


sisi nia dla Stra 
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A light drag on the line is usually 
an indication that a walleye has 
taken the frog’s legs between his 
teeth and is following along. On the 
other hand, the same situation may 
exist even when a fairly decent 
strike does occur. At any rate, the 
smart angler will take it for granted 
that the hook is not yet in position 


- for its lethal work and play it safe. 


In an effort to induce the walleye to 
hurry things along, a shade of psy- 
chology can be brought into play 
by jerking the frog away with the 
hope that the fish will become angry 
and come back for the coup de grace 
with blood in its eye, or the line 
can be slacked off for the purpose 
of letting the walleye take its own 
sweet time in getting the frog well 
within its mouth. 

Sometimes one method is best, 


_ sometimes the other. Much depends 


upon the disposition of the particu- 
lar walleye. In cases where the wall- 
eye’s interest in the frog becomes 
known merely through a drag on 
the line, I have much better luck in 
hooking the fish by slacking off line. 

When the walleye takes the frog 


| am planning a trip to 


a little more roughly, it is advisable 
in many instances to stand pat for 
the moment and not to encourage 


_ retaliation by taking the frog away 


from the fish, because it is rather 
common for a more aggressively in- 
clined glassy-eye to run with the 
bait. They sometimes take off like 
a streak, go for about ten or fifteen 
yards, then stop and drop the frog. 
That’s the cue. Twitch the rod tip a 
little to give the frog action that 
simulates struggling and chances are 
good that the walleye will quit fool 
ing around and will get right down 
to business, pronto. 

When the walleyes are not feed- 
ing voraciously and a frog with a 
body length of one and a half to two 
inches is being used for bait, it is 
a good idea to kill it before placing 
it on the hook. This can easily be 
done by taking hold of the frog’s 
hind legs and rapping its head 
against something solid like a boat 
seat. With its legs fully extended, 
a frog of this size is actually about, 
a four-inch bait, take or add a little, 
and for walleyes up to around three 
pounds it represents quite a 
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| am planning to leave 


mouthful. It ait be much easier for 


_a fish of this size to get a dead frog 
well inside its mouth and turned for 


swallowing than it would be if the 
frog were alive, and consequently 
you do not have to wait quite as 
long before setting the hook. 

The walleye is no scavenger, but 
he is not averse to filling an empty 
stomach with a frog that has been 
freshly killed. Then too, if these 
larger frogs are not killed they have 
a tendency to bloat themselves with 
air, supposedly in an attempt to 
reach the surface, and this gives 
them a most unnatural appearance. 
The smaller frogs—and here refer- 
ence is made to those with a body 
length of about an inch and a quar- 
ter—are, of course, less difficult for 
the walleye to handle, and neither 
are they so inclined to fill themselves _ 
with air, so there is nothing to be 
gained by killing them. In fact, the — 
small frog with enough life to kick — 
its legs freely as it is fished along the | 
bottom has a very special deadliness — 
about it. 4 

And that’s the story on frogs—the _ 
walleye’s peaches and cream. @ 


and would like a routing 
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- Grass-encircled glass center has been seen 
through by visitors from every state plus 
a more than 60 countries since 1951 opening. 


Young visitor finds glass bubble easy to blow, with expert advice. 


Steuben crystal begins as craftsman blows 
glass bubble that will be etched by artist later. 


i 


Baca 
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Industry in Corning Glass Center lets visi- 
tors view methods of making small forms. 


Supposedly fragile glass i 


s shown in heavy duty application at center. 


Pe i i 


Sculptor Bruce Moore, other famed artists 
provide designs for much of Steuben crystal. 


Steuben retail shop has replicas of many famed presentation pieces. 
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IKE AN AZURE pendant in a sylvan setting, West Okoboji Lake is the 
jewel of the Midwest’s most complete family resort area, lowa’s 
chain of 8,500 acres of clear, spring-fed basins within the folds of 

rolling, wooded hills at the state’s highest elevation. West and East 
Okoboji, and Spirit Lake—largest body of water in lowa—are the giants 
of the 32-lake system. On, in and about them vacationers fish, boat, 
swim, camp, hike, golf, dance and make merry. Coming to the plains 
from either coast you would be apt to lament the absence of a “seashore” 
until you discover the Okoboji-Spirit Lake playground. Approached 
from the southern gateway city of Spencer, on U.S. 71, it is soon realized 
that “The Lakes” don’t have to take a backseat to any shore resort. Cars 
tow or carry boats, fishing rods poke from station-wagon windows, and 


kiddies wear play suits and hold frogman fins, 
all hinting at the gamut of fun ahead. 

At Arnolds Park, one of the six resort com- 
munities, you emerge from corn and cattle fields 
and look past trim cabins and summer homes to 
the bluest water imaginable. All around the 
irregular shoreline crescent beaches, hotels, piers 
and ballrooms peek from a heavy drapery of oak 
trees. Beyond the swimmers are sailboats, speed- 
boats, water skiers, excursion cruisers and fisher- 
men’s outboards criss-crossing the watercourse in 
the finest ‘‘seashore”’ tradition. 

Although Iowa’s “Great Lakes” is a compact 
resort area with only fifteen miles between any 
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extremities, those who wish to are 
able to find seclusion. Thick woods 
to the water edge envelope state 
parks, camp sites, and each individ- 
ual resort. Nestled among the oaks 
are 2,800 rental units, mostly mod- 
ern and priced to accommodate a 
family for $35.00 to $95.00 per week. 
Within walking distance of water 
are motels and trailer parks and 
lodges for the more mobile. Hun- 
dreds of regular “summer people” 
Maintain residences, from modest 
cabins to sumptuous estates. a 
Many cottages post interesting — 


names: White Caps, Wooded Bluff, — a 


Two Times, Allohawa, Between the 
Waves, Jolly Rogers, Tico Tico, 
We Should Worry—each seeming to 
reflect the whim of its owner. Some 
pridefully boast their hometown, as 
“Jo-Ann, Wichita.” ys 
West Okoboji Lake, center of 
activity, has practically no inlets— — 
it is fed by thousands of under- 
ground springs. Natives call it “‘bot- 
tomless” for good reason—deepest 
part of the basin is 132 feet. Unlike 
most lakes, it is virtually scum- 
free and clear. Along its 50-mile 


shoreline are 52 beaches, mostly 


gradual, sandy and shaded. 

Social life for most lake visitors 
emanates from Arnolds Park where 
a vast midway..sprawls along the — 
waterfront. Here, behind a comb of 
docks, dash of bathing beach, and 
grassy slope, is a maze of amuse- 
ments comparable with Wildwood, 
New Jersey, or Redondo Beach, 
California. The largest amusement 
park in the Midwest farm belt, its 
kiddie rides, roller coasters, fun 
houses, «skating rink, games and 
cafes attract at least 1,000,000 per- 
sons every season. 

Front and center is the Roof Gar- 
den—an upstairs, open-air ballroom 
where you can dance every night 
except Monday and look out at 
sequins made by lakeside cottages 
and campfires. Every Wednesday 
night there is usually a “name” 
band. In between, very danceable 
regional bands play. Tuesday night 
is for teenagers. 

Food and entertainment prices 
are reasonable—less than at most 
coastal resorts. At Murl’s Log Villa 
a buffet dinner guarantees “your fill 
for a dollar bill.” 

Two double-deck excursion steam- 
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ers cruise West Okoboji from the 
Arnolds Park quay. There’s the ven- 
erable Queen and the new Boji 
Belle. Both have paddle wheels, 
charge 75 cents for adults and 35 
cents for children, and make various 
stops during the two-hour cruise 
about the lake. 

A good place to get into the vaca- 
tion spirit and have a walleyed pike 
dinner for $1.10 is at O’Farrell Sis- 
ters restaurant. As you cross the 
causeway dividing West and East 
Okoboji, you see the cafe jutting out 
over the water. Dining, you look 
down at the public fishing docks 
and boat houses, enjoying a pano- 
rama of both Okobojis and their 
world of boating and fishing. 

The East lake is not as blue, deep 
nor as tree-fringed as the West, yet 
it is well fished from various boat 
liveries—$1.00 for four hours at 
Stony Point. Verdant meadows 
sweep down to a rocky shoreline. 
Fat cattle graze indifferently as you 
beat the water with your plugs for 
a pike or a bass. 

If you like to research your fish- 
ing before starting out bright and 
early, drop in at Kurio Kastle, a 
museum-like gift shop where thou- 
sands of mounted fish and animals 
are displayed, and a collection of 
fish taken from waters all over the 
globe. Not only will you learn to 
recognize the walleyed and northern 
pike, bass, sheephead and other na- 
tives of these waters, but you are 
likely to see the gamefish you catch 
back home. 

Big Spirit Lake, northernmost of 
the chain, almost touching the Min- 
nesota state line, is more than four 
miles in length with ten square miles 
of fish-laden water. Most popular 
for its giant bullheads, many small- 
and large-mouthed bass, perch, crap- 
pies and bluegills are also taken 
from boat and shore. A six-day non- 
resident fishing license costs only 
$1.50, and everywhere you look are 
boat liveries, bait houses and _fish- 
ing docks to make angling the line 
of least resistance. 

The state fish hatchery is located 
at Orleans, on the isthmus between 
East Okoboji and the big lake. 

Spirit Lake was named for Min- 
ne-wau-ken or “Spirit Water,” a 
name given to one of Iowa’s three 
state parks located in the ‘“‘Great 
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Cavern 
Cruise 


BY ROBERT E. BOUZEK 


Guide points out items of interest to visitors in Spook Cave, lowa, where meandering 
underground river, discovered by spelunkers in- 1953, permits half-mile boat float. 


Lakes” region. The others are Pikes 
Point and Gull Point state parks, 
both on West Okoboji. Gull Point 
is the most elaborate with a massive, 
CCC-built stone lodge, fireplaces, 
boathouse and observation tower. 

Historically these rustic lakes are 
the scene of the infamous Spirit 
Lake Massacre’ when early pioneer 
families were killed or taken captive 
by Sioux Chief Inkpaduta’s band in 
1857. An obelisk, shaped like an 
arrowhead, marks the exact site at 
Pillsbury Point on the West lake. 
Near it stands the only pioneer 
house surviving the massacre, the 
cabin of Abigail Gardner Sharp, a 
captive-survivor. 

Golf enthusiasts will find four 


courses within an hour’s drive. The 
Elm-Brooks Golf and Country Club, 
in the heart of the lakeland, has 
eighteen lush holes where the Iowa 
Open is held. Hinshaw Heights 
Golf Course on West Okoboji is not 
as well-groomed but is more seclud- 
ed. Nearby Spencer and Estherville 
also have popular public links. 
Other sports are as well pursued, 
Okoboji Yacht Club sails four classes 
of boats in regular competition 
every Wednesday, Saturday and 
Sunday. Sailbdat regattas have been 


held here ever since 1867. And the: 


sailor you meet has probably been 
plowing his “west forty” that very 
morning. 


Where sails grace the watérways, , 
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MEASONED TRAVELERS who find 
themselves getting bored with 
the “same old things” can find 

the Midwest a one-mile boat trip 

at is truly unique. It is under- 
ound. Located two miles off the 
nction of highways 18 and 52, be- 
reen McGregor and Monona, Ia., 
00k Cave is set in a private valley 
sar the now-extinct settlement of 
eaulah Falls. The hamlet, once 
msisting of a railroad station, five 
yuses and a general store, was de- 
royed in two floods, the first in 

18 and the last, most devastating 

re in 1925. eee 

Spook Cave has been “around for 


20,000 years, geologists say, but it* 


ok Gerald D. Mielke to turn its 
ppling river into a tourist attrac- 
on. Since opening some two years 
ro, the cave has had more than 
),000 visitors, mainly from the 
reat Lakes area and the East, and 
lielke is shooting for 40,000 an- 
ually. 

Mielke took the opportunity to 
iscover the secret of “Spook Hole,” 
le name given the “mountain” 
y area residents, in late Octo- 
er, 1953. He and two other men 
imbed 100 feet down a narrow 
evice from the outside, not know- 
ie how far they could go or what 
ey would find inside. Arméd only 
ith flashlights and a lot of nerve, 
1e trio inched their way in, to find 
1e caverns. Now the caves, all con- 
ected by an underground river, 
ave been explored up to two miles 
ad are open to the public up to 


half a mile—‘the longest under- 
ground boat trip in the country.” 

Nobody knows just how far back 
the caves extend, but it is thought 
the river, at least, goes about 25 
miles through the limestone. 

Mielke’s adventurous hunch and 
cave exploring paid off and he im- 
mediately began developing the 
area for tourism. He was no stranger 
to such an operation, having run 
nearby Wompi Cave for five years 
before World War II. When he re- 
turned from service, Mielke took up 
farming until he decided to open 
Spook Cave. 

Mielke had to do a little ‘‘recon- 
structing’ of the cave to make it 
safe for the public. However, ex- 
cept for the 60-foot-long solid rock 
entrance he had to blast out, the 
cave is the same as when occupied 
by a fifteen-foot great-great-grand- 
daddy octopus, part of which still 
is embedded, petrified, in the ceil- 
ing. 

After blasting out the entrance, 
Mielke cleared the debris from the 
river and hauled out tons of rock 
and mud that probably had land- 
slided during floods thousands of 
years before. Then he built a small 
dam at the end of the present half- 
mile route to keep the water level 
negotiable for his fourteen-foot 
boats. 


To complete the operation, 


Mielke formed a 300-by-75-foot lake. 


outside the cave’s entrance and 
opened to the public on Labor 
Day, 1955. Later, he set up an “old 


2 


mill,” under the sponsorship of the 
H. Leslie Leas Foundation. This 
mill’s 3,000-pound overshot wheel 
soon will generate enough electric- 
ity to supply half of the 10,800- 
watt needs of the colored lights that 
mark the tour through the lime- 
stone tunnels. 

For the first-time visitor, a trip 
through the cave is a startling ex- 
perience. Passing through clean-cut 
limestone tunnels, you enter a series 


of rooms of various sizes and shapes, _ 
the largest 110 feet long and 45 feet 


high. Each room has hundreds of 
various forms of stalagmites and 
stalactites and other enchanting 
mineral formations. The route is 
lined with colored lights, which cast 
ethereal glimmers on the dark, 
swirling waters. 

“A highlight of the trip occurs at 
the half-way point, before the boat 
is turned around and headed back 
out of the cave. The guide flips a 
switch that extinguishes all the 
lights in the cave, and in the inky 
darkness you can actually hear the 
silence. 

As the effect heightens, the guide 
turns a “black light” on a painting 
of the Rock of Ages, set in a natural 
niche in the wall, as a record of the 
hymn, Rock of Ages, is played over 
a loudspeaker. 

When you reach the sunlit world 
once more, Mielke is waiting for 
you at the dock on his man-made 
lake, to discover that you were just 
as enthralled as the others who have 
been through the cave before you. 


nnn neem aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaacacaaaaacacaaaammaaacaaamcamammmccammmmmcccssal, 


» the roar of engines rumble every 
Jednesday at Jackson, Minn., just 
ross the state line, and every 
hursday at Milford, Ia., front step 
» Okoboji. Those given to the nos- 
gic can view vehicles of yesterday 
the Century of Memories Mu- 
um for 50 cents. ‘ 
Being a family resort, church ac- 
vity plays a major part in Lakes 
fe. Numerous permanent church, 
cout and “Y” camps spread in the 
uk shade by the water. Church con- 
sntions, conferences and retreats 
-count for many of the vacation- 
ts, At Milford’s Lakeland Drive-In 
‘theatre non-denominational serv- 
es are held every Sunday morning. 
The breeze off the lakes is cool 
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enough for sweaters and blankets 
at night. On the beaches the sun’s 
brightness pushes through the oaks. 
Straying from woodland trails may 
result in poison ivy, and sometimes 
the mosquitos get out of hand. 
Therefore, sunburn, bite and poison 
lotions are advisable. The Iowa 
Great Lakes Association at Arnolds 
Park will provide you any detailed 
information about the area for the 
asking. 

All the communities within 
Iowa's “Great Lakes’ region are 
connected by paved roads. U.S. 71 
splits the playground from north 
and south, U.S. 9-71 from east and 
west. The area is convenient for 
transcontinental motorists enroute 


trom Chicago and the East to the 
Pacific Northwest.. Because of this 
accessibility it is a favorite resort for 
people from all parts of Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, northern Missouri 
and southeastern South Dakota. 
And the Okobojis and Spirit Lake 
are becoming even more widely 
known among anglers, sailors and, 
in fact, every variety of sports- 
man and vacationer who looks for 
relief from the frequently ferocious 
heat of summer by playing on, in 
and around cool water. 

Where else in the vast Midwest 
can you find so much “‘seashore”’ life 
in such a small space, and one of the 
world’s most beautiful blue-water 
lakes at that? @ 
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Honduras, is a tropical island 

only three air hours from 
Miami—and has become, almost 
overnight, one of the most talked 
about of the newer Caribbean vaca- 
tion resorts. Previously known only 
to the dusty pages of history and 
legend as the island hideaway of 
Morgan and his buccaneers and site 
~ of sunken galleons and buried treas- 


1a Ai Caye, off British 


ure, Ambergris was visited only by — 


occasional yachtsmen who admired 
its lush, tropical beauty and the 


fabulous fishing off the great barrier — 


reef. 

Some time ago, TAN Airlines— 
which serves Belize, the Capital of 
British Honduras, from Miami and 
Latin America—together with the 


_ British Honduras Tourist Commis- 
sion agreed to support several — 
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U. ‘$--financed organizations in th 


development of the island as | 
moderately priced vacation cente 
Since then construction has pre 
gressed rapidly with the near com 
pletion of the Reef Colony, a beach 


front spread of modern cottage 


with central dining facilities, , 
small airport to be expanded 
_ theatre, nightclubs, electric powe: 
station and concrete block man 
_ facturing plant in addition to thi 
facilities of the city of San Pedro 
The island has been declared a fre: 
port to permit duty-free shopping 
and present plans call for th 
building of a casino. 

Negotiations are underway fo 
construction of several internation 
_al-type hotels, and investors ar 
finding the very favorable tax con 
cessions and _ still-low Propaa 
values strong incentives. 

Offering mile after unbr aia: 
mile of sandy beach, shaded by co 
coanut pa Im’ growing to the water’ 
edge, and opportunities for bathin 
in protected waters, the island has. 
definite South Sea island atmos 
phere. Fishing is a novel vie 
as all — of fish are so abunder 
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that most are released after the 
sheer sport of catching them. The 
coral formations, grottos and unique 


underwater scenery of the great 


reef not far offshore are easily 
reached by outrigger canoe manned 
by copper-skinned, native boatmen. 
The crystal-clear water provides a 
paradise for skindivers. 

An all-expense, two-week vaca- 
tion at Ambergris Caye will cost less 
than $200 from Miami, including 
air fare. Thus it would appear that 
Ambergris is one of the least ex- 
pensive as well as one of the most 
fascinating vacation spots now 
available. It is also an open secret 
that treasure hunting devices of 
various types have been frequently 
included among the effects of pas- 
sengers destined for Ambergris 
Caye. However, TAN airlines of- 
ficials decline pirate-treasure guar- 
antees. 

Ambergris Caye is about 35 miles 
long, with width varying from a 
few hundred yards to five miles. 
There is one small village on Am- 
bergris Caye—San Pedro, with a 
population of about 500. 

Most of the island is planted in 
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cocoanuts along the eastern (Carib- 
bean Sea) side for a depth of 300 
feet or so. For some reason, cocoa- 
nuts seem to thrive best right on the 
ocean. This makes for a very pretty 
setting, with palms, white sand, the 
sparkling clear Caribbean water, 
and the reef, which is off shore an 
average of 500 yards. 

‘The eastern shore of Ambergris is 
covered with beautiful white sand. 
Since the wave action is not strong 
within the protected waters, some 
maintenance is necessary in the 
form of cleaning the grass from the 
beach and, at times, the seaweed 
from the water. However, this is not 
an expensive job—a few dollars goes 
a long way on Ambergris. Wages 
are low—about $1.50 U.S. per day 
for men. 

The new Reef Colony is being 
built just south of San Pedro. Each 
unit consists of a duplex-type con- 
crete-block construction. Each room 
is screened with jalousie windows 
and has modern bath and a dressing 
room. Each unit is to have a 
screened front porch. A restaurant, 
bar and club house will be finished 
shortly. 
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Electric service is presently served — 


from a newly installed power plant. 
Water can be found at almost any 
point on the island. It varies in 
quality, but on the whole is only 
slightly brackish. A 25,000-gallon 
cistern is being finished to handle 
the drinking water for the Reef 
Colony Resort. Cistern water is con- 
sidered to be the best for drinking. 
Plans are being made to bring in 
water filtration systems which will 
probably make a central well water 
system practicable. 

Records show that the climate is 
very close to being ideal through- 
out the year. 

Lots on the Caribbean Sea are 
presently offered at $700 per lot— 
100-foot frontage on the beach by 
150 feet deep. A $100 deposit will 
hold a lot for 30 days, allowing time 
for personal inspection. The $100 
is refundable for any reason. All 
closing will be in British Honduras. 


A local contractor will build a very . 


attractive, small, two-bedroom mod- 
ern home for $5,000. 

Little known now, Ambergris 
Caye is certain to be one of tomor- 
row’s favorite havens. @ 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL PARK 
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( NORTH UNIT) 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
ELKHORN RANCH 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
NATIONAL 

MEMORIAL PARK 

SOUTH UNIT 


DOUBLE 
PARK 


BY A. E. KESSLER 


Dual Delight Greets 


ao 


RONE TO BE overlooked among 
P:: more publicized brothers in 
the U.S. park system, the Theo: 
dore Roosevelt National Memoria. 
Park in North Dakota is rewarding 
to those who search it out. It offers < 
combination of badlands, paintec 
desert, wildlife in its natural state 
and the romantic history of Amer 
ica’s cattle frontier days. There i: 
added inducement to the seasonec 
traveler in that this park has not ye 
attracted much traffic. Those wh« 
have visited many other parks wil 
most likely best appreciate this area 
Even if the Roosevelt Park is no 
ticed on the map, it usually yields t 
more well-known sights. ‘Those hur 
rying to or from Yellowstone Par! 
are likely to be attracted to Moun 
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notogenic buttes, other erosion-carved rock forms are found in North Dakota Badlands, now dedicated to memory of U.S.'s 27th President. 


lravelers to Theodore Roosevelt National 


ushmore in the Black Hills area. 
‘his takes them about 300 miles 
yuth of the Roosevelt Park. 
Discovery of the Roosevelt Park 
usually made by those seeking 
place of interest on the route to 
lacier National Park, almost 600 
iles to the west. Even then it re- 
uires leaving the more direct U.S. 2 
yr its companion, U.S. 10, which 
ins along one side of the park near 
fedora, N.D. Medora is also serv- 
ed by Northern Pacific Railway 
1d Greyhound. Air transportation 
available about 55 miles distant 
Dickinson, N.D. 
The park is split into a North 
nit and a South Unit. It is the 
yuth Unit which is bordered on 
ie side-by U.S. 10. The North 
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Unit is not shown on some road 
maps. But is on U.S. 85, a road that 
is paved in part and “improved” in 
other sections. About 50 miles sepa- 
rate the two. 

Part of the park is the site where 
Teddy Roosevelt had his Elkhorn 
Ranch. This is midway between the 
two units but requires special in- 
formation from park authorities 
concerning the route. 

The Little Missouri River wan- 
ders through all three parts of the 
park as it winds through this semi- 
arid land. It crosses U.S. 10 just a 
mile or so west of the south entrance 
to the park. A short ride from the 
entrance is Peaceful Valley where 
park headquarters is located. Here 
information is available. 


Memorial 


Just beyond park headquarters 
you come upon a sight frequently 
seen by the pioneers but very rare 
today. It is a prairie dog community 
in the Beef Corral Bottom. Here on 
a huge flat field, ringed by desolate 
hills, life of the prairie dog can be 
observed—if you are patient and 
quiet. The shrill cry of warning to 
the other residents will be given by 
the nearest dog if a sudden motion 
or noise is made—and then all who 
were above ground will dive into a 
nearby hole or entrance to their sub- 
terranean dwellings. Sometimes a 
dog will make a sudden dash from 
one hole to another to complete 
some strange mission. 

The Beef Corral received its 
name from early cattlemen who saw 
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that the hill-ringed pastureland 
made a natural corral. Here cattle 
could be counted on to be found 
when wanted. Finding a stray steer 
in the nearby badlands took a lot of 
time and effort. 

Along the road from park head- 
quarters to the east entrance, also 
along U.S. 10, are views of the 
unique scenic features of this area 
which are excellent. Most intrigu- 
ing is how close the road comes to 
the awesome formations so fascinat- 
ing by their weird structure. There 
is an overwhelming sense of desola- 
tion, yet the colors that nature 
works into the scene leave an effec- 
tive impression. The sands, shales, 
coal and clays contribute many col- 
ors—blue, yellow, buff, black, gray, 
red and brown. The tablelands, 
buttes and particularly the conical 
hills lend a never-never atmosphere. 

The native coal, the result of lush 
vegetation in earlier geologic times, 
is soft and known as lignite. ‘These 
exposed lignite beds burned in 
many places to bake the clay. This 
formed the reddish, brick-like rock 
known as scoria. Hard and more re- 
sistant to erosion than surrounding 
materials, scoria caps many of the 
buttes and spires and gives the odd 
forms to them. 

Along the moist river land, green 
vegetation appears as a pleasant re- 
lief. Penetrating the park to the 
Wind Canyon, you are surprised by 
the comforting sight of trees along 
the winding river below. They are 
mainly cottonwoods, the shade trees 
of the plains. No stately sequoia can 
outmatch this tree in such an en- 
vironment—just as the unexpected 
beauty of a flower in the desert has 
more impact than blossoms in a hot- 
house. 

The nature trail atop Wind Can- 
yon identifies the shrubs and flowers 
of this area. Wildflowers bloom in 
abundance in the spring and early 
summer. Yucca, sagebrush, cactus 
and other plants affirm the ability of 
life to survive under adverse condi- 
tions. 

The park is rich in bird life and 
even the exalted eagle can be found. 
Once the pastures and wooded 
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gulches maintained buffalo and 
mountain sheep but they are now 
gone. Also gone are the grizzly bears 
and wolves. Only deer and antelope 
remain. Smaller animals besides the 
prairie dogs are in the park: coyotes, 
beavers, bobcats, porcupines and 
badgers. Only a very few of the 
blackfooted ferret are left to disturb 
the prairie dogs. 

As this was one of the last fron- 
tiers to be settled in America, the 
area has a unique place in history. 
Even in the early 1880s when Teddy 
Roosevelt ranched in this region, 
most of the iand had not been sur- 
veyed and the range was open to all. 

Besides its cowboy and wild west 
history dear to many moderns, this 
is the locale of a strange sight for 
the West, which luckily has been 
preserved. It is the Chateau de 
Mores, a magnificent dwelling in 
fine French style, just across the 
road almost from the entrance to 
the- park. Preserved as a state his- 
toric site, it was the magnificent 
home of .a wealthy Frenchman 
three-quarters of a century ago who 
had hoped to make this area the 
meat-packing and marketing center 
of the country. It seems remarkable 
to find in this badland area such a 
castle. 

To the cross-country traveler, 
Theodore Roosevelt Park has a by- 
product attraction. There seems’ to 
be less trafic along the road lead- 
ing to it (U.S. 10) than along main 
roads to the south. Going east from 
the park, you pass through cities 
such as Bismarck and Fargo as well 
as through the beautiful Minnesota 
lake area if you so desire. East- 
bound travelers wishing to avoid 
populous areas can take U.S. 2 from 
Duluth to the new bridge across the 
Straits of Mackinac for a trip down 
through Michigan. 

Whether you visit it going east 
or west, your stop at Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial Park is bound 
to be a high spot on your trip. 
Picnic and campground areas are 
inside the park if you care to stay 
awhile. Reasonable accommoda- 
tions and dining facilities are avail- 
able in the communities close by, 
and entrance to the park is free. 

It is an off-beat adventure for the 
curious. @ 


TIPS 


on Touring 
BY CAROL LANE | 
Women’s Travel Authority | 


| 
None For The Road 


| 
“Jfots oF PEOPLE enjoy a tall, c¢ 
. one with friends on a summ 


evening. But, if you're drivin 
think twice. 
According to the National Saf¢ 
Council, even two cocktails are de 
gerous if you drive within three hou 
after drinking them. x | 
The Council claims that the avs 


age person needs “at least three hou 
to eliminate the alcohol in two coc 
tails.” 

Studies show that two cockta’ 
may reduce vision as much as weg 
ing dark glasses at night. Furthe 
more, coffee does not offset the effec 
time alone can eliminate alcohol fra| 
the blood stream. And alcohol—ey; 
in small quantities—impairs t 
critical judgment needed for sai 
driving. 

The National Safety Council al 
reports that social drinkers are) 
greater menace than commonly k 
lieved. They greatly outnumber ti 
obviously intoxicated driver. T! 
drinking—but not necessarily drun 
—driver is a big factor in trafhic tol! 

Says the Council, “An analysis 
highway fatalities during both sun 
mer and winter holidays showed thi 
about half of the drivers involved 
fatal accidents had been drinkin 
And speed was a factor in more the 
seven out%of ten fatal holiday tre 
fic accidents.” 

Make this summer a happy, sa: 
time—for yourself, your family, at 
fellow motorists. Have fun, sure, b’ 
watch yourself. If you drive; doi 
drink; if you drink, don’t drive. # 
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Travel Twister Answers Will 


Horizontal 


The boys from Cincinnati 

A thing you may turn when 
happy 

Western State 

This gets me right where I live 
Crossing on the Queen 

This is a bit sticky 


This is a real beaut—in Montana * 


Music to an actor 

These reveal a great deal at the 
beach 

You can find these with cast-iron 
dogs 

What the professor took at the 
burlesque show 

A womanly substitute 

A lot of servicemen are in this 
In a movie this is a Beautiful 
Woman; in life, it’s a dirty old 
man in blue jeans 

Stream performer with big teeth 
and a nice fur coat 

What you get from Dear Little 
Children in the early morning 
hours 

How the poet went over to 
Europe 

Where the mule felt the pressure 
This will show you the works 
This has a big world circulation 
She was always passing away in 
Uncle Tom’s cabin 

Ete., ete., backward 

Museum stuff 

What the lady on a diet is hop- 
ing to avoid looking like 

This will measure your gold for 


you 

This sort of thing will always cut 
the court in two 

Li’l ole last year’s! 

This caused a big blow-up at the 
works 

Where motorcars live a higher 
life 

Bids for protective take-outs in 
Washington 

Where the Janded gentry land 
This fellow was once tops in 
Norway 

Cause euphoria 

This was really a Lamb 

Place to visit in ancient cities, 
where all business was done 
Caused corniness 

This has torn it 

Big awkward coats you have to 
try on, your second day at sea 
This was a liberty in feudal law 
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e Found on Page 62. 


Vertical 


I once saw the Acropolis at 
Athens on one of these tours 
What to carry in your hand on a 
weekend trip 

This was caused by The Light 
that Failed 

Shortens 

Non-breakable thing owned by 
most people 

Treats not well 

Heayy weight—turned around 
Bug Poison 

Creeps out gradually 

These were taken into court, 
highly strung 

This is all wet around every edge 
If you get this you’ll be close 
Great open spaces 

Things a guide is always count- 
ing on a trip 

What the Seven Little Dwarfs 
said before they went off to work 
This is the man who took a peep 
at Venus 

This will go right to your heart 
River where the poet always 
meets a tiger 

You’ll pay for this in Japan 
People who keep right to the 
mark 

Pranksters 

Not a phony farm (2 wds.) 
Take your pain in the neck here 
This is nothing but a joke in 
Hollywood 

Ash receiver 

Rear end of O.K. in Greece 
Guys that rub you the wrong way 
The men inbetween 

Finest thing you can get under 
the sun 

One of these in a winery has a 
nice job 

Bum thing the Lone Ranger got 
when he traveled in the wrong 
direction 

Medieval Oscars 

Court etiquette 

April in Haifa 

That little extra thing you al- 
ways need for traveling by car 
You ean always find this man in 
Belgrade 

This is the old oil 

Here’s where you can generally 
find a cheap skate 

Almost a god of war 


FTER CRUISING around Europe a few months I am 
impressed (but deeply) with the number of 
TRAVEL subscribers visiting the Continent. One 

such reader told me that she had stayed at the Hotel 
Aviz (Avenida Pontes Pereira) and had gone from 
there to the Hotel Estoril Palacio a few miles out of 
town, What town was she speaking of? 


2. I stayed at the Hotel Niagara at the Lido di Jesolo 
fn Italy. Is this the same as the Venice Lido? 


3. Where is Igls? 


4. Dubrovnik is the name of an old Dalmatian city, 
now in Yugoslavia. ‘What was the Dalmatian name for 
it? 


5. Why is it cheaper to buy all railroad tickets, air 
travel, etc., in France in francs rather than dollars, if 
you buy your francs outside France? 


6. We know that a Hillman Minx, an Austin and a 
Jaguar are English motor cars. What country produces 
a’ Wolseley? 


7. Here’s another Woodward Avenue type question, 
In what State is the beautiful and famous Carmel? 


8. What is the literal meaning of Yugoslavia? 


9. If you had for an address 88 Central Park West, 
you would be living on a street that borders Central 
Park on the West. Could you have the address 88 Cen- 
tral Park East? 


10. You have heard of the Baltimore Oriole, but 
what is the Big Baltimore Swallow? 


1]. Translate the following English slang into Amer- 
ican slang: “He was browned off. He went up the wall.” 


12. There’s a new Queen Elizabeth in Canada. Iden- 
tify her. 


13. Last summer I went to Mount Vernon, and there 
I met a Mrs. Know-It-All, who told me I ought to go 
and see Sulgrave Manor. What and where is Sulgrave 
Manor? 


14. Have you ever been to the early American fac- 
tories preserved along one of our historic rivers? Where 
is ite 


15. What State is East Chicago in? 
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ATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


RESORT DIRECTORY 


ARIZONA 


Silver Spur Guest Ranch 

P. O. Box 2, Dos Cabezas 

12 rms, R. J. Kent, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $10 up, off seas. same 
1, 5, 6, 9, 12, 13, 14. 


ARKANSAS 


Hickory Hills 

Box T, Gamaliel 

9 rms, Nels Case, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $5.50 up, off seas. same 
2,5, 6,7, 8,9, 11, 12. 


’ CALIFORNIA 


Las Ondas Motor Hotel 

2020 S. Coast Blvd., Laguna Beach 
| 22 rms, J. C. & B. B. Applegate, mgrs. 
| Rates in seas. $10 up, off seas. $7 up 
2,5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14. 


COLORADO 


Twin Owls Motor Lodge 

P.O. Box 1286, Estes Park 

30 rms, C. A. Law, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $11 up, off seas. $8 up 
2,4,7, 8,9, 10,11, 12, 13, 14. 


CONNECTICUT 


| The Willow Inn & Motel 
Pomfret Center 
14 rms, T. E. LeFort, mgr. 

| Rates in seas. $5 up, off seas. same 
2,5, 6,7, 8,9, 10, 12, 13, 14. 


MASSACHUSETTS * 


Marnieh Court Motel 

Southampton Rd., Rt. 202-10, Westfield 
10 rms, M. Borden, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $6 up, off seas. same 

5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 14. 


MICHIGAN 


Har-Van Resort 


Houghton Lake 

8 rms, B. Paulson, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $40 up, off seas. $25 up 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14. 


MINNESOTA 


Island View Lodge 

Gull Lake, Brainerd 

26 rms, Mrs. E. B.. Curry, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $12.50 up, off seas. closed 
1, 4,7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Monte Cristo Motor Court & Restaurant 
Hwy. 51, Granada 

47 rms. O. E. Zoder, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $5 up, off seas. same 
2,5,6,7, 8, 14. 


MONTANA 


Rainbow Ranch 

Gallatin Gateway 

19 rms, L. W. Bopp, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $5 up, off seas. same 
5, 6, 7, 13, 14. 


FLORIDA 


| Cove Hotel 

Panama City 

69 rms, Mrs. J. C. Harris, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $5 up, off seas. same 
2, oy; O, 7, 8,9, 10, Ul, be, 1S 14s 


NEBRASKA 


Plains Motel | 
519 W. 4th Ave. Holdrege 

19 rms, K. O. Johnson, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $7 up, off seas. $5 up 
5,14. 


GEORGIA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Sapelo Motor Court & Restaurant 
Eulonia 

12 rms, J. F. Bagby, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $6 up, off seas. same 
1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 14. 


Russels Inn on Lake Sunapee 
George Mills 

20 rms, B. & M. Gould, mgrs. 

Rates in seas. $8 up, off seas. same 
1,5, 6,7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodge 

P. O. Box 1264, Rocky Mount 

36 rms, E. L. Washburn, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $10 up, off seas. $9 up 
2,5, 8, 12, 14. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Motel Ray 
US Hwy 12, Hettinger 

33 rms, R. Lindquist, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $4 up, off seas. same 
1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 


OHIO 


a2 — 


Camargo Lodge 
Ohio Rt. 3, 8710 Montgomery Rd., US 22 
Cincinnati 36 S 


22 rms, W. H. Boehn, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $10.25 up, off seas. same 


2,5,9, 12, 14. 


OREGON 


Mel-Wana Motel 

7057 N.E. Union Ave., Portland 

11 rms, J. G. Wolf, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $8 up, off seas. $6.50 up. 
5,6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Spring Mountain House 
Schwenksville 

80 rms, R. T. Beltz, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $10 up, off seas. $9 up We 
1,9, 12,13, 14, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Dunes Village \ 
5200 N. Ocean Blvd., Myrtle Beach 
77 rms, R. H. Jones, mgr. i 
Rates in seas. $13 up, off seas. $6 up | 
2,4, 6,7, 8, 9,16, 11, 12, 14. 


TENNESSEE 


Castle in the Clouds 
Lookout Mountain | 
200 rms, F. L. Brandes, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $14.50 up, off seas. closed i 
V4) 72829. 102 tenis 4 <4 


MAINE 


NEW JERSEY 


TEXAS 


Motor Hotel Bar Harbor 

Bar Harbor 

55 rms, E. J. Springer, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $12 up, off seas. $10 up 
D453 8,9, 10, 12, 13, 14. 


MARYLAND 


Fox Manor Hotel 

2707 Pacific Ave., Atlantic City 

50 rms, Mrs. T. Fox, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $12.50 up, off seas. same 
1,2,5, 6,7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14. 


Hi-Land Lodge 

Pottsboro 
20 rms, M. McLean, mgr. t 
Rates in seas. $6.50 up, off seas.$5 ups || 
28) 78) Va TaN 


NEW YORK 


El Cortez Motel 


R. F. D. £2, Williamsport 

16 rms, J. E. Minnich, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $5 up, off seas. same 
1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 14. 


Cimmaron Ranch 

Cimmaron Rd., Putnam Valley 

80 rms, V. F. Walter, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $12.50 up, off seas. closed 
1,3, 10, 12, 13, 14. 


VERMONT 


Novice Inn 
West Dover | 
16 rms, A. Rolman, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $10 up, off seas. same 

1,5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. i 
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Sheraton Chain Schedules Second Inn For Baltimore 


ALTIMORE is the site of the 
B above-pictured inn, scheduled 
by Sheraton for early 1959 
construction in conjunction with 
Johns Hopkins Hospital and the 
Johns Hopkins University. The first 
hotel to be built in Baltimore in 28 
years, it will be raised adjacent to 
a proposed new medical office build- 
ing and the Johns Hopkins medical 
facilities. Principal function of the 
new hostelry is to provide additional 
hotel space for out-patients and visi- 
tors brought to the area by the fame 
of the medical institution. 

As yet unnamed, the 150-room 
inn will have a meeting room seat- 
ing 200 persons, a restaurant and a 
cocktail lounge. Many of the guest 
rooms will overlook the quiet and 
privacy of an enclosed courtyard, 
and there will be parking facilities 
for hotel guests as well as for meet- 
ing and banquet guests. 

The inn will be number 48 in 
Sheraton’s chain and the second 
Sheraton operation in Baltimore. 
The firm has owned the Sheraton- 
Belvedere since 1946. Guest rooms 
will feature a signaling device to 
notify guests of any messages wait- 
ing at the desk, free radios and tele- 
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vision, modern bathrooms with a 
special glass walling, specially con- 
structed medicine cabinets and an 
enclosed shower. Full window walls 
will also be incorporated in the com- 


pleted structure’s studio-type guest 


rooms, in addition to thorough 
sound-proofing. 

As the latest addition to a 40-acre 
urban renewal project, the inn will 
be surrounded by a new district 
health building, a Johns Hopkins 
student dormitory, two churches, a 
school and playground and a med- 
ical office building. 

Sheraton is currently construct- 
ing similar inns at Binghamton, 
N.Y., and Portland, Ore. 


EW, SEVEN-STORY Singapore at 
N Bal Harbour, Fla., will open 
for Christmas traffic, offer 
guests 240 rooms on American Plan 
arrangement, two swimming pools, 
325 feet of beach front, garden area, 
night club, indoor/outdoor dining 
rooins, shopping plaza, children’s, 
teenagers’ game rooms... .Construc- 
tion is scheduled to begin shortly 
on 22nd Treadway Inn, this one to 


be located at St. Davids, Pa., with - 


130 rooms, banquet hall seating 
450 persons, swimming pool, other 
facilities.... Vienna has new Prinz 
Eugen Hotel with eight stories, 180 
beds, all-bath rooms....Int’l Fair 
Hotel in Osaka, Japan, recently 
completed new wing with 78 single- 
bedded rooms plus bath, bringing 
total number of rooms to 126.... 
New hotel construction in Acapul- 
co, Mexico, will add 1,000 rooms to 
resort’s accommodations by end of 
year.... Wayside Inn, South Sud- 
bury, Mass., will henceforth remain 
open year-round with rates pegged 
at $14.00 for double rooms... .U-S. 
hostelry styles have stretched as far 
as Alexandroupolis in northern 
Greece where 28-room motel with 
restaurant, gas Station, private beach 
was recently opened.... TWA re- 
ports that Hostel of the Catholic 
Kings at Santiago de Compostela, 


Spain, features special basins for _ 


tooth brushing, jeweled faucets. ... 
New George Washington Motor 
Lodge for visitors to Philadelphia, 
Valley Forge area has 300 units on 
fifteen-acre site, can be reached via 
Pennsy Turnpike, Schuylkill Ex- 
pressway plus Routes 202, 23.... 
Killarney Hotel in Durban, South 
Africa, will open shortly. 


MARGERY 
WILSON 


of New York, au- 
thor of Charm, 
“The Woman You 
Want To Be’’ ete. 
Traveler, teacher, 
society woman, 
knows life on two 


continents. full details write to 


HOLD YOUR OWN 
In Any Company 


Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on the necessary 
points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new course. 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art, etc. 
She has sifted out the salient points to save you time. If you DID go to college, 
or if you didn't, you will appreciate this remarkable course of only forty lessons 
(taken four a week). Now you can follow or join in any cultured conversation! 
A boon for the busy person. Av "must'' for travel. Students are amazed! For 


MARGERY WILSON, Dept. E1, 6233 Hollywood Blivd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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IME WAS WHEN “The Riviera’”’ 
Res the French Cote d'Azur. 

But more recently, Rivieras 
have cropped up all over Europe 
and in other parts of the world too. 
And it will surely come as no sur- 
prise that Portugal, with both its 
western and southern coasts border- 
ing the Atlantic, has not one but 
two Rivieras of its own. The better- 
known is, of course, that stretch 
along the country’s west coast with 
Estoril its headquarters. But there 
remains the other Portuguese Ri- 
viera, still virtually unknown ex- 
cept to the Portuguese themselves, 
and a sprinkling of other European 
visitors. 

It is known otherwise as the Prov- 
ince of Algarve, with its southern 
and western borders on the Atlantic 
ocean, Spain on the east and the 
rich, breadbasket province of Alen- 
tejo to the north. 

This was the corner of Europe 
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from which Prince Henry the Nav- 
igator sent Vasco da Gama and 
other explorers over the horizon 
centuries ago from his navigation 
school. Today, though, it has not 
even a major port or a substantial 
city, unlike the southern coasts of 
France and Spain and the shores 
of North Africa. It is sparsely pop- 
ulated and poor, and no one has 
paid much attention to it since the 
days of the Moorish invasion. Even 
the Portuguese kings neglected it in 
favor of other regions. 

It remains, nonetheless, one of 
the loveliest areas of Europe. Even 
the undemonstrative Portuguese be- 
come excited over its beauty, par- 
ticularly the village of Praia da 
Rocha, the only resort in the coun- 
try—and one of a very few in 
Continental Europe—where you can 
swim without shivering during win- 
ter as well as the rest of the year. 

Directly on the South Atlantic, 


Praia da Rocha’s beach extends for ° 
miles. It is unusually wide and its 
sands extraordinarily fine-grained | 
and white. High cliffs form its back- 
drop, and before them are huge, 
weirdly handsome rock formations, 
in the form of animals, human faces, 
pieces of furniture—all with names 
of their own, handed down by the_ 
villagers from generation to genera- 
tion. In addition, there are striking 
coves, vast caves and long tunnels 
which separate sections of the 
beach. Viewed either from the 
beach itself or from the terrace of | 
the one first-class hotel, it has a 
dazzling panorama almost overpow- 
ering upon first glimpse. + 
This solitaty deluxe hostelry is. 
known as the Bela Vista, and is ap- | 
proached only from the road. Un- | 
like the back of the wall, which 
fronts the sea and is done in clean| 
white, the front facade is like that of | 
another building. Its stucco walls; 
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are a rust-orange in color, and off- 
setting them is a turreted tower, 
with windows of cheap but vivid 
stained glass. ‘To add to the pattern 
there are tile mosaics in unlikely 
spots, occasional balconies and 
other bits of Portuguese Victorian 
gingerbread. ; 
Heavily-beamed lounges and a 
pleasantvdining room occupy the 
first floor, and the less than twenty 
guest rooms are spacious and sim- 
ply furnished, their walls white, 
their beds comfortable. Rates with 
meals, for a single room with bath, 
are $5.00 a day.; Amd. inasmuch as 
Praia da Rocha 48’ not blessed with 
good restaurants, it’s,advisable to 
book the pension plan: 
_ Presiding ovef this little palace— 
complete with the overstuffed 
lounge chairs large enough to seat 
a small elephant and_ prevalent 
throughout Europe—is Senhora 
Ofelia Bovar de Vasconcellos, a 
charming lady who is all smiles and 
who speaks not a word of any 
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language but Portuguese. Her en- 
tire staff operates under the same 
handicap, with the exception of the 
receptionist who is quite the most 
popular resident of Praia da Rocha 
with the English trade and the very 
occasional American who wanders 
this far off the beaten tourist path. 

Everyone though—and that in- 
cludes the townspeople and_ the 
peasants you might stop for direc- 
tions—is extremely helpful, and 
most willing to speak sign language. 
You need only resign yourself to oc- 
casional difficulties in ordering 
meals, shopping, determining air- 
mail postage, eliciting from cham- 
bermaids when laundry will be re- 
turned, and being expeditiously 
routed to restrooms. 

Besides the Bela Vista there are 
a handful of other hotels and pen- 
sions, all cheaper. The Grand Hotel 
is the next best-known, but the Pen- 
guin, a first-class pension, is recom- 
mended after the Bela Vista. 

Within excursion distance is the 
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entire Algarve province. Portimao, 
an interesting fishing center, is just 
down the road. Its modern can- 
nery—the pride of the area—reveals 
the technique of getting sardines 
from the ocean into those crowded 
tins. It is open only after there has 
been a big catch, but is well worth 
a visit. 

Another Portimao institution— 
this one known throughout Portu- 
gal—is the Pastelaria Almeida, a 
shop which specializes in making 
and selling confections which are 
Algarve adaptations of Moorish 
sweets. Senhora Maria Machade 
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dos Santos, the manager for almost 


35 years, is delighted to show visitors 
the kitchen, right behind the sales- 
room. She'll ply you with samples, 
too, but it should be pointed out 
that she keeps count of each one, 
provides the first on the house, and 
charges for the remainder. . 

The candies are ingenious con- 
coctions of locally grown figs and 
almonds, combined with sugar, but- 


KANE 


Resort town of Praia da Rocha—Beach of the Rock—draws most of limited tourist trade to Portugal's year-round, secluded, southern seashore. 
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Windmills such as Don Quixote fought are found in southern Portugal. 


ter and sometimes chocolate. Some 
are in the shapes of domestic 
animals—cows, pigs, chickens, don- 
keys—and others are cleverly 
wrapped in papers to resemble 
strings of onions or garlic cloves. 
They can be done Wp in handwoven 
baskets and make excellent gifts at 
home. 

Not far away is Sagres, where 
Prince Henry made his _head- 
quarters. The fortress where he 
started his navigation school in 1443 
still stands. A contemporary weath- 
er station adjoins it, but the old 
walls, cobbled inner courtyards and 
corner towers are just as they were. 
The fort is at the tip of the long, 
narrow cliffs of Cape St.. Vincent. 
Best time for a visit is late afternoon 
just in time to watch the sun set over 
the southwestern tip of Europe. 

Lagos, another nearby town, is a 
center for fairs in the province, and 
with a little advance planning you 
should be able to hit upon one, this 
being a country which holds exposi- 
tions and celebrations at the drop of 
a hat. I happily hit upon a livestock 
show, with the fairgrounds a mass 
of bulls, calves and mules attached 
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to gaily-decorated covered wagons 
typical of the province, with thou- 
sands of black-hatted farmers and 
their families making up the crowd, 
and filling the food stalls, shops and 
wine tent-cafes. 

Lagos offers other lures, too— 
ruins of a seventeenth-century Gov- 
ernor’s Palace, the Sacred Art Mu- 
seum of Santo Antonio Church and 
a sixteenth-century aqueduct. But 
further east, in Faro, there is even 
more: a fascinating Maritime Mu- 
seum with a display of fisherman’s 
costumes, superb wood carvings and 
painted tiles in St. Francis Church, 
the Roman ruins of Termas de Mil- 
reu, and the formal gardens of Es- 
toi Palace. 

The influence of the Moors is 
present in every Algarve town. The 
people are darker than in the north, 
the houses are whitewashed stucco, 
streets are narrow, wrought-iron 
grillwork is Arabic in origin. But in 
most towns, other ages and eras 
have crept in, with the result an 
architectural mixture. An excep- 
tion to the rule is Olhao, perhaps 
the most Moorish town of the prov- 
ince. ‘The houses are not only white 


Inland Evora has ruins of ancient Roman temple, handsome square. 


but cube-shaped, much as they are 
in Morocco. And the chimneys— 
unique throughout Algarve—are at 
their most elaborate here. They are 
whimsical adaptations of Moslem 
minarets, either octagonal, hectag- 
onal or round, with intricately de- 
signed open plasterwork, through 
which the smoke escapes. 

Two towns to the north—in 
Alentejo province—are worth. visit- 
ing, too. Beja, the first, is one of 
the most historic of Iberian penin- 
sula cities. 

Built on the site of Pax Julia, an 
ancient Roman village, it was taken 
by the Moors and then captured by 
Portugal’s first king in 1162. The 
souvenirs of its past include a strik- 
ing Roman-Moorish castle, the 
tower of which is 135 feet high; a 
museum of Roman, Visigothic and 
Moorish tombs; St. Amara, an ex- 
quisite Romanesque church, and a 
fifteenth-century hospital. Nearby 
are the Atalias, tower-like structures 
used as military lookouts to observe 
enemy armies, and as communica- 
tion towers to send messages to the 
castle within the town. 

The old city of which the Portu- 
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guese themselves seem fondest is 
Evora. The ruins of a Roman tem- 
ple of Diana are in the center of the 
town, and date from the Second 
Century. Just across a square is a 
graceful Romanesque Cathedral, 
‘built ten centuries later. And for 
those with strong stomachs, there is 
the Capela dos Ossos (Chapel of 
Bones) of St. Francis Church, whose 
walls and ceilings are covered with 
the skulls and skeletons of the six- 
teenth-century monks who founded 
it. 

One of the handsgmest squares 
‘in all Europe is Eyora’s black-and- 
white Praca do Geraldo. Its archi- 
tecture is almost completely sym- 
metrical—a white « stucco. church 
-with black trim at one end, arcaded 
houses (now shops and_ public 
buildings) bordering the other 
three sides, black and white mosaic 
tiles lining the square itself, which 
is illuminated by the gas of delicate 
wrought-iron lamp posts, the city’s 
coat of arms on a plaque over each. 
Praia da Rocha is not at all diff- 
cult to reach, and Portugal itself is 
even easier. I flew directly to Lisbon 
on a non-stop Swissair plane, leav- 
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ing New York at cocktail-time and 
arriving just after an early break- 
fast aloft. The food and service were 
all you would expect from the air- 
line of that little nation of hotel- 
keepers. 

From Lisbon to Praia da Rocha, 
there is a choice of a daily five-hour 
express train, private car (several 
agencies rent autos with or without 
guide-chauffeurs) or packaged bus 
tours. A private car, not necessarily 
with a driver, is ideal, for with it, 
there is no limitation on your activi- 
ties, and only time restricts the ex- 
tent of your itinerary. 

For the drive south, you would do 
well to stop for luncheon or over- 
night at the Pousada de Santiago do 
Cacem, one of a chain operated by 
the Portuguese State Tourist De- 
partment, much like the Spanish 
paradores. They are small, first- 
class inns, handsomely decorated in 
authentic Portuguese style, serving 
regional cuisine, and often selling 
tasteful, hand-crafted souvenirs, not 
always easy to come by in Portugal. 

Returning north, a good route 
would take you through Evora, with 
a stop-off at another fine pousada, 


Bell-tower in Tavira, like much Portuguese architecture, Is made on Moorish lines. 
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at S. Braz de Alportel. Pousada rates 
are about the same, or less, than that 
of the Bela Vista in Praia da Rocha. 
And unless you gamble a great deal 
at the casino there, or drink more 
than average, expenses in the south 
are modest. Shopping is not much 
of a budget factor, for there is rela- 
tively little to buy. Besides the can- 
dies of Portimao, I would recom- 
mend the handwoven women’s belts 
and bags at the S. Braz pousada 
($1.00-$3.00), and the hand 
wrought copper at Evora. A good 
shop there is Urbana, where a three- | 
piece coffee service costs $30.00. 

The relative shortage of souvenirs 
in this region, at least to this travel- 
er, proved to be a definite advan- 
tage. There is no need to earmark a 
part of each day for compulsive 
bargain hunting. The result is a 
saving in money and a gain in time 
for a more relaxed savoring of this. 
little-known Riviera of the Iberian 
peninsula. @ 
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BY CASH ASHER 


ITHIN A Stone’s throw of 
W comes Christi, on the Gulf 
coast of Texas, surplus oil 
revenue is being used to develop a 
wildlife project for the attraction of 
tourists and the advancement of re- 
search. The project is taking form 
on 7,800 acres of wilderness land set 
aside for the ‘uses of science and the 
interests of the public” in the will 
of Rob and Bessie Welder. 
Conversion of the property into 
a wildlife refuge began in 1953 after 
Rob Welder died. The. acreage was 
a small portion of the land he 
owned but it contained more wild 
animals and birds than were found 
elsewhere on his holdings. Wild tur- 
keys foraged in its rich grasses and 
roosted in its groves of live oak trees. 
Javelinas, armadillos, coyotes and 
an occasional mountain lion found 
fenced-in security there from the 
guns of hunters. 
Welder believed in conservation. 
He looked forward to a time when 
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research scientists would pitch their 
tents in this section of his estate. 
And he wanted to provide a place 
where people could view wild ani- 
mals and birds in their natural en- 
vironment. 

Being a successful business man, 
amassing millions in land and oil, 
he naturally considered ways and 
means of financing the development 
he envisioned. But this was not a 
serious problem. Scattered over the 
property was a network of oil and 
gas wells. His will provided that the 
revenue from these be pumped into 
the foundation established to man- 
age the refuge. 

Since he died, four new wells have 
been drilled, making a total of 21 
now producing oil and gas. Income 
from these amounted to almost 
$1,000,000 in 1957. The Welder 
Wild Life Refuge is the best-fi- 
nanced project of its kind on the 
globe. The wells are expected to 
keep producing for from ten to 
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twenty years, and new ones will be 
drilled from time to time. Part of | 
the revenue will be piped into a — 
trust fund to provide for operation: — 
al expenses after the wells run dry. | 

A year ago the only building on | 
the refuge was a tiny, red house — 
where cowboys occasionally stopped — 
for a night’s rest or a meal. Today a _ 
group of Spanish-style buildings, 
equipped with every modern con- 
venience, from TV sets and moving | 
picture projectors to air-condition- 
ing, is nearing completion in a set- 
ting of giant live oak trees. The 
buildings have been blended into — 
the wilderness scenery so naturally 
that they seem to have grown there. 
The architects were ordered not to 
cut down a single tree without per- 
mission. | 

These buildings include a 400-. 
foot-long administration structure, 


roofed with rust-colored tile. In this” 


there is being installed equipment 
for studying every kind of wildlife 
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on the refuge, including the social 
habits of gophers, lizards and in- 
sects. There is a botanical labora- 
tory for the study of plants, a dissec- 
tion room complete as a hosjital 
operating ward, a large lecture 
room with stage and _ projection 
machinery, a memorial hall dedi- 
cated to the founders, and a three- 
dimensional museum where ani- 
mals and birds will be pictured in 
native scenes. 

Another large building in the 
group is a dormitory where visiting 
scientists and students, financed by 
scholarships, are provided apart- 
ments. It overlooks a valley where 
coyotes bark and howl at dusk and 
dawn, and wild pigs root for food. 

More important to the public 
than any other structure is the coli- 
seum, provided with nine barbecue 
stoves and containing enclosed 
rooms for use in rainy or cold weath- 
er. This will be available for use by 
the general public and by Boy and 
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Girl Scouts and other organized 
groups interested in conservation. 
These organizations will be privi- 
leged to set up camp on the prop- 
erty, but overnight camping by in- 
dividuals will be discouraged. 

Other buildings under construc- 
tion include homes for the director 
and his chief assistant. 

It is anticipated that several re- 
search projects will be in full swing 
simultaneously, under the direction 
of research specialists recruited 
from government bureaus and uni- 
versities. 

In planning the development, 
after Welder died, the board-of di- 
rectors of the foundation faced the 
need of employing an administra- 
tor, qualified by training and expe- 
rience to carry out the mandates of 
the founder. Under the leadership 
of M. Harvey Weil, Corpus Christi 
attorney who had been named board 
chairman, they contacted university 
officials and government leaders. 


They finally decided to call on Clar- 
ence Cottam, assistant director of 
the U.S. Fish and Wild Life Service. 
They asked him to visit the refuge 
and outline a blueprint for its de- 
velopment. He spent several days 
studying the property and sub- 
mitted a report that so interested 
the board that they asked him to 
serve as administrator to develop 
the program he had outlined. Dr. 
Cottam had just resigned his post: 
with the government to accept a 
position as dean of the Utah College 
of Biology and Agriculture. He was 
committed for one year, but agreed 
to accept the post at the refuge after 
that. And so it was a year before the 
real development got under way. 
Types of research already started 
by the director, or planned for this 
year, include the effect of wildlife 
on grazing land, the behavior pat- 
terns of small animals and insects, 
the range of turkey and deer, and 
factors influencing the migration of 
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the various local species of birds. 


Cottam has been interested in 
wildlife since he roamed over the 
mountains of Utah as a boy, and 
observed that certain animals and 
birds lived along the edge of timber- 
line, close to the top of towering 
ranges, while others preferred the 
deep, protected valleys. He studied 


in the schools and colleges of his 


home state, and took postgraduate 
work in other universities. His chief 
interest was birds, but in the course 
of his studies and researches, and his 
25 years with the government, he 
became an authority on insects and 


botany, and his writings on these 


subjects have appeared in many 
monographs and in scientific and 
technical publications. 

He believes that the Welder 
Refuge, with ample funds and free- 
dom from politician control, can 
serve as a medium for teaching con- 
servation on a national scale. 

“Unless we begin conserving our 
natural resources, we will be ina bad 
way in fifty years,” he says. “This 
earth has given us an abundance of 
riches, and we have been enjoying 
these for centuries. But this funda- 
mental wealth is diminishing at a 
rapid rate. We must not only con- 
serve our remaining resources but 
replenish the supplies where pos- 
sible. That is why we are making de- 
tailed studies of wildlife grazing on 
domestic pastureland. There is too 
little undeveloped land left where 
wild animals and birds can thrive. 
The survival of these wild creatures 
depends on our skill in integrating 
their existence with people and do- 
mestic animals in a cultivated and 
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Flowering yucca plants bloom profusely in 
Welder refuge beside sage, cactus, mesquite. 


non-wilderness environment. Deer 
and turkey, for example, must for- 
age on land used by ranchers and 
farmers for pasturing cows and 
sheep. I am convinced that our 
studies of grazing will show that 
the amount of food eaten by wildlife 
under control will not greatly affect 
the economy of the land owners.” 

The refuge extends for more than : 
three miles along the steep banks of 
the Aransas River where catfish, 
perch and bass are found. Tall hack- 
berry trees, huisache, mesquite and 
a few ebony trees, cactus, sage and 
more than a hundred species of grass 
grow along the river and spread 
over the refuge. Several lakes and 
ponds glow like patches from the 
sky among the hills. Ducks, geese 
and many other birds find refuge on 
these protected waters. Cottam and 
his assistant, Dr. Caleb Glazner, 
counted 115 species on New Year’s 
Day. All told, nearly 400 species and 
sub-species were identified there in 
1957. 

With the completion of the build- 
ings, the employment of ground 
keepers and guides, and the settle- 
ment of litigation over a strip of 
land between Highway 181 and the 
refuge, it will be opened to the 
general public. In the meantime, 
visitors can make arrangements for 
admittance by contacting his office 
in Taft. He will maintain head- 
quarters there until construction of 
his home at the refuge is finished. 

Entrance to the refuge is off High- 
way 77 near Sinton. Highway 181 
passes through both Taft and Sin- 
ton on the way between San An- 
tonio and Corpus Christi. The ref- 


uge is 130 miles from San Antonio, 


35 from Corpus Christi. Several 
good dirt roads radiate out from the 
building center on the refuge. Plans 
have been blueprinted for paving 
or blacktopping some of these. 
Visitors will be able to travel over 
most of the 7,800 acres, but sections 
where researches are under way will 
be fenced. 

Many modern tourist courts are 
available in the small towns and 
along the highway in the vicinity of 
the refuge, including Rockport and 
Refugio. In Sinton, plans are afoot 
to build several new motels to ac- 
commodate the visitors that are ex- 
pected as this wilderness area be- 
comes more widely known. 

Rates compare favorably with 
other places in South Texas, rang- 
ing from $4.00 for single rooms to 
around $12.00 for family groups. 
Restaurants are plentiful, with the 
emphasis on seafoods and Mexican 
dishes. 

“We want to make this place a 
Mecca for the enjoyment of the 
public,” says Cottam. “Visitors will 
be given every opportunity to ob- 
serve wildlife in its natural habitat, 
and educational programs will be 
provided the year around. This 
place has a great potential and we 
expect, through our basic re- 
searches, to develop information 
that will benefit ranchers and 
agriculturists and, at the same time, 
protect species of wildlife now 
threatened with extermination.” 

The Welder Refuge is the third 
big tourist attraction now in the 
Corpus Christi area. The million- 
acre King Ranch which stretches for 
100 miles along moody Laguna 
Madre is a glamorous show place 
for visitors, with its racing stable 
and Santa Gertruda cattle. The 
other is primitive Padre Island [See 


TRAVEL, Dec. 1954], extending for | | 


126 miles along the Gulf of Mexico, 
with a backdrop of white dunes, of- 
fering a harvest of shells and sea life, 
and has attracted millions from all 
over the world. 

For the sightseer, the bird-watch- 
er, the shell-collector, the American 
who loves the outdoors, these three 
attractions offer as much in variety, 
entertainment and scenic beauty as 
can be found anywhere among the 
tourist centers of the South.@ 
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HEN I FIRST went to live in 

WY hens I didn’t know a sin- 
gle word of Greek. This did 

yt worry me though, as my hus- 
nd, who had gone on ahead to 
ttle into his U. N. job and find us 
house, had written me, “Don’t 
orry about the language. Every- 
»dy here speaks French or English.” 
And so they did—everybody he had 
thing to do with. But not on 
y low echelon. Nobody J had any- 
ing to do with—the maid, the 
rdener, the plumber, the man to 
< the stove, the electrician, the car- 
nter, the plumber again, the ice 
an, the butcher, baker, vegetable 
an, fruit man, fish man—nobody 
oke a word of anything but 
reek. To be exact, nobody but 
odromos, the gardener. After the 
erman occupation he had served 
ider the British and knew one 
ord of English: “Kaput.” But this 
d not get us very far. | remember 
e cold damp day shortly after we 
rived when Prodromos came in 
light the living-room fire. He 
yinted to the lifeless ashes and 
id “Kaput!” To keep the conver- 
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sation going, I pointed to the furni- 
ture which had also been through 
the occupation, and said “Kaput!” 
So far it was good, if limited, talk. 
But then Prodromos pointed to Mt. 
Parnes, visible from the window, 
and said something quite incom- 
prehensible. Mount Parnes was not 
kaput, so what could be wrong with 
it? It seemed terribly important that 
I should know. Prodromos. kept 
pointing and gesticulating. Finally, 
with sudden inspiration, he tore his 
newspaper into tiny bits and let 
them flutter to the floor. I got it— 
there was snow on Mt. Parnes! 

Feats of communication like this 
went on all day, every day. I could 
see I was going to waste an awful 
lot of time in Greece, unless I 
learned something about the lan- 
guage. In a country where they say 
no for yes, and ochi for no—I’'d 
learned that much—the going was 
certainly going to be rough. Besides, 
that alphabet! I couldn’t even use a 
dictionary because the ones I'd seen 
took it for granted you'd had a 
classical education and could read 
Greek characters. 


But one morning I was sun-bath- 
ing on the marble terrace, forget- 
ting my troubles for a moment in 
the fragrant beauty of the Greek 
spring when Prodromos strolled by. 
He looked me up and down in the - 
friendly, flattering way of Mediter- 
raneans and said affably, “Ah! 
Helio-therapia.” Helio-therapy! 1 
stared up at this simple peasant 
grinning at me so naturally—and 
suddenly light dawned. Didn’t all 
our scientific and academic words 
come from ancient Greek? Maybe 
they were still the everyday words ol 
the language? I resolved to try this 
theory out right away because, sun 
or no sun, I couldn’t put off getting 
a plumber any longer. Leading Pro- 
dromos to the bathroom I pointed 
to the toilet, held my nose and 
wrung my hands. “Hydrotherapia!” 

“Ne, ne, hydraulicos!” Prodromos 
beamed, shook my hand and trotted 
off purposefully. I had penetrated 
the sound barrier! And a week later 
the /rydraulicos, pronounced tdrav- 
likos, actually came! 

That same afternoon I experi- 
mented again, at the butcher’s. All 
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kinds of strange cuts of meat hung 
or lay about the shop, but I wanted 
liver—really because I planned on 
using “hepatitis” to get it, which 
seemed absolutely foolproof. “Hepa. 
Epa. Eepa. Heepa,’ | said. Each time 
I enunciated, the butcher gave me 
an encouraging but bewildered 


stare. 


“Nephritis!”” I 
knew it was the wrong disease but 


said recklessly. I 


I was determined to prove my sys- 


tem. 


LN ¢, me, mephrio) Che, butcher 
was as delighted as the gardener 
had been, went to his icebox and 
produced a dishful of sheep kidneys. 
How wonderful—except that we 
had to eat them. I was beginning to 
speak Greek! 


From then on it was plain sailing, 
or I should say, fancy. I would think 
up a fancy word in English and 
more often than not I was under- 
stood. For the parts of the body I 
stuck pretty close to diseases and 
doctors. Encephalitis gave me head 
—cephalo. Ophthalmologist gave 
me eyes—ophthalmi—a bit quaint 
but they understood me. Heart was 
cardia, chest stetho, blood hemo. 
Podi were the feet (podiatry) the 
joints arthrosi, the body soma (psy- 
chosomatic, of course) and so on. 
Liver, the imposter, turned out to 
be szcoti. I never knew why, but I 
remembered it because it sounded 
like cirrhosis. 


Then there were the numbers. 
Ena, dia, tria, tetra, DETULE EUG. 
Child’s play—or at most eighth- 
grade work. All I had to do was 
remember a bit of geometry—diag- 
onal, pentagon, triangle, etc. And 
in modern Greek, goni still means 
corner. 

For once I outstripped the chil- 
dren—natural Jlinguists—but not 
nearly as well educated as I. In Ge- 
neva, where we'd lived before, their 
French had quickly put mine to 
shame, but now the tables were 
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turned. How could they figure out 
their friends were their philos, and 
their brothers their adelphos? It 
didn’t mean anything to them when 
their teacher said she hated caco 
phoni (bad noises) or liked cali 
graphia (good writing). How 
should they know that oligo meant 
a few, never having heard of an 
chromo color, chrono year, cosmos 
megalo big, micro small, 
gyneca woman, 


world, 
anthropos man, 
pedi child and many many more. 
They couldn’t share my joy, much 
less remember, that a delivery truck 
is called a metaphor. A transfer! 


At times I would pick the wrong 
long word. Once a very wrong one. 
I had come home tired and grimy 
from an excursion with an Ameri- 
can lad staying with us to find a 
Greek neighbor waiting at the 
house. To excuse my appearance I 
pointed to the young man and my- 
self, said we’d been on a taxidi 
(trip) together and that ego was 
poly porno. I had rashly hit on por- 
nography to get the word for dirty. 
My friend blanched, and is proba- 
bly still wondering how I could so 
openly refer to myself as a fallen 
woman. 


But on the whole everything went 
swimmingly. I had only to. say 
acouste if I wanted to be heard, 
schizo if I'd split a seam, trawma if 
I’d broken a leg, hypno if I was 
sleepy, dipso if I was thirsty. If I 
didn’t feel like going to market I 
would tell Antigone, the maid, that 
I had agoraphobia and she under- 
stood. If I suggested she open a cou- 
ple of cans for dinner instead she 
would express complete agreement 
by saying “Symphony!” And one 
memorable evening we took the 
children to the movies and saw Ali 
Baba and the Forty Kleptomaniacs! 


So my advice to anyone planning 
a sojourn in Greece is forget about 
the grammar—it’s impossible any- 
way. Brush up on those polysyl- 
lables. Calo taxidi! @ 


HERE’S 
HOW! 


BY 


EILEEN M. JENKINS 


The Naming of Flagstaff 


city of 20,000 people set in 
A the scenic mountain beau- 

ty of northern Arizona, 
Flagstaff got its unusual name in 
an historic, if accidental, manner 
rather than from the name of an_ 
early, distinguished pioneer. 

On July 4, 1876, an energetic 
lumberjack stripped the branches _ 
from the tallest pine he could 
find. With patriotic enthusiasm 
he hung high the American flag 
on his tree to celebrate the 100th — 
ee of Independence 

Day. Only such a tall pine, he> 
felt, could appropriately serve as | 
a flagstaff on that great day. 

Much of the route now fol- 
lowed by U.S. Highway 66 across | 
northern Arizona had for many 
years been used as a wagon trail 
to California, and settlers soon. 
watched eagerly for the flagstaff—_ 
for they knew it meant a good” 
place to camp, with tall ponder- | 
osa pine trees and an excellent 
spring with clear mountain. 
water. 

Flagstaff still halts travelers; 
but today they are more apt to be’ 
in search of nearby tourist attrac. 
tions. The Grand Canyon is only | 
90 miles away and Navajo and | 
Hopi Indian reservations are! 
considerably closer. | 

Named for its welcome mark-} 
er, Flagstaff today is still a glad| 
sight to travelers wanting to see! 
the best in the West. 


: 


Norte: How did your town get its 
name? TRAYEL will pay $10.00 for) 
acceptable brief reports on the) 
derivation of place names. Ad- 
dress: TRAVEL, 50 West 57th) 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. Un- 
accepted submissions cannot be: 
acknowledged or returned. 
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‘iny Tristan da Cunha Is World's Most Isolated Isle 


far-off islands have a friend in 

D. M. Booy, whose Rock of 
xile (Devin-Adair; New York; 196 
ages) is a narrative of its uthor’s 
fe and observations on the tiny, 
»ck-bound South Atlantic isle of 
‘Yyistan da Cunha—‘“farther from 
ie nearest populated land than any 
ther island in the world.” Most 
aps show Tristan da Cunha~ as 
ne of a group of three islands cen- 
red in the South Atlantic on about 
1e same parallel as Capetown and 
[ontevideo. Mr. Booy observes 
vat the ‘‘other components of the 
roup are  Inaccessible Island, 
ighteen miles to the southwest, and 
lightingale Island, twenty miles to 
1e south. These are occupied by 
rds.” 

Tristan is occupied by a commu- 
ity of approximately 250 rugged 
1dividualists, whose social customs 
nd personal idiosyncrasies are the 
rincipal concern of this book. On 
n island whose area totals only 30 
juare miles, most of it too moun- 
uinous for human habitation, all 
f it nothing more than the top of 
n extinct volcano protruding 
bove the sea, these hardy descend- 
nts of shipwrecked sailors live 


PY tarot is of little-known and 
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long, healthy lives on a diet which 
consists mainly of potatoes, main- 
tain law and order without even a 
part-time policeman, have a Chief 
who is empowered to speak for the 
group—so long as they agree with 
what he says—and go fishing in the 
stormy Atlantic without a soul in 
command of their cockleshell boats, 
though the helmsman occasionally 


“advises” his shipmates. 


Mr. Booy spent a number of 
months on the island early in World 
War IL as part of a small contingent 
of His Majesty’s Navy detailed to 
maintain radio equipment on the 
tiny British possession. Initially he 
found the islanders reserved and 
formal, their slurred English. dia- 
lect almost incomprehensible. Only 
with time did he discover that their 
reserve was just politeness. Even- 
tually he and his fellow, landbound 
“shipmates” found acquaintances, 
made friends and even became 
gentlemen callers on some of the 
Tristan belles. The latter practice 
involving nightly visits to the stone- 
walled, thatched-roofed family cot- 
tages, where would-be beaus talk 
potato farming and fishing with the 
girl’s parents, drink incessant cups 
of strong, black tea and try, gener- 
ally without success, to have a pri- 
vate word or two with the coy and 
much-sought-after maidens. 

The South Atlantic is by no stand- 
ard comparable with the South Pa- 
cific. Tristan de Cunha lies almost 
within the notorious “Roaring 40s’’ 
and consequently is swept through- 
out a long winter with fierce gales, 
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its shores pounded by huge seas. 
An abandoned cottage, in such a 
climate, is quickly reduced to a 
rubble-pile. Wood for building or 
burning is precious. An attack by 
potato bugs brings hardship to all. 
But surprisingly, Mr. Booy found 
the islanders happy and content 
with their lot, living long, fertile 
lives in good health. : 

As might be expected, such a 
primitive and backward life has 
summoned up the sympathies of 
civilized people. Mr. Booy appends 
a final chapter on the changes made 
to Tristan da Cunha since he left 
his Rock of Exile. England has sent 
out agricultural experts to improve 
the potato crop, doctors to care for 
the islanders’ near-perfect health. 
Crayfish, or rock lobster, has been | 
found in abundance around the isle 
and a commercial fishery estab-— 
lished. If you have a taste for rock | 
lobster tail you may have sampled 
the island’s sole exportable com- 
modity. And if you have a taste for 
pioneer independence you will 
want to sample Mr. Booy’s book, 
and wonder how such a good life 
can be wrested from one of the 
world’s most barren, lonely bits of 
land.—K. G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 


close remittance. Delivery is post- 
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HE DRIFTLESS AREA is one of 

America’s top travel values. Its 

attractions range from spec- 
tacular scenery and fine outdoor 
sports to a colorful history that still 
lives in century-old buildings. Its at- 
mosphere remains natural. Its wel- 
come remains friendly and inexpen- 
sive. But despite all this, the region 
is missed by many a modern travel- 
er, just as it was missed millions of 
years ago by continental glaciers. 
The Driftless Area, about 10,000 
square miles mostly in Wisconsin's 
southwestern corner but spilling 
over into Iowa, Illinois and Minne- 
sota, gets its name from its geologi- 
cal history. When glaciers slid down 
over most of what has become the 
northern United States, they sur- 
rounded but didn’t cover a driftless 
area. As a result, no glacial drift of 
rock and mineral deposits was left 
behind in the region by a melting 
ice cover. 

Because glaciers didn’t grind it 
into monotonous flatness, the Drift- 
less Area is handsomely rugged, 
even in unexpected places like the 
deep gorges of Illinois’ isolated little 
Apple River Canyon State Park or 
the steep streets of lowa’s oldest city, 
Dubuque. 

Adding their beauty to the area 
are two great rivers, the Mississippi 
and the Wisconsin, which meet in 
the heart of the region. Visitors may 
savor the river scenery from boats, 
from roads that follow the streams’ 
courses or from parks perched on 
bluffs bounding the river valleys. 
For example, from Pike’s Peak Park, 
near McGregor, la., and opposite 
the point where the Wisconsin 
empties into the Mississippi, you 
look down into both valleys. Three 
centuries ago Father Marquette 
floated down the Wisconsin in an 
Indian canoe and discovered the 
nation’s mightiest stream. 

The rivers add more than scen- 
ery. They provide sport for the 
hunter, fisher, boater, nature spe- 
cialist and just plain sightseer. For 
instance, nowhere else in the world 
can you watch scores of rare bald 
eagles making their long fishing 
dives or observe flocks of blue 
herons in water-skimming flights or 
see rare river lotuses literally car- 
peting parts of the river for miles. 

There are other sports available 
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in the Driftless Area, too. Deer and 
pheasant abound. So do _ trout 
streams. Almost every town, even 
the small ones, has a good munici- 
pal swimming pool open to the pub- 
lic. Many of the communities have 
excellent public, uncrowded golf 
courses. 

Nowhere else away from the east 
coast Is history so much a part of an 
American region as it is in the 
Driftless Area. Some interesting 
groups of people have lived in the 
area and they have left their marks. 
Mysterious prehistoric Indians built 
burial mounds, some more than 100 
feet long and shaped like animals 
or birds or fish, on many of the re- 
gion’s river bluffs. You can see them 
best at the Effigy Mounds National 
Monument north of Marquette, Ia. 

In Prairie du Chien, Wis., are 
mementoes of the famous French 
voyageurs, gay trappers who 
swarmed into the Mississippi Valley 
hard on the heels of Father Mar- 
quette. 

Lead deposits once were close to 
the earth’s surface in the Driftless 
Area. Rough, tough miners’ settle- 
ments grew up around them—at 
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/ 
laciers bypassed Driftless Area leaving 
gged hills for sportmen like this quartet 
horseback riders near McGregor, lowa. 
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Dubuque, Galena, Il., and Mineral 
Point, Wis., to name just three of 
many. Lead was scraped from the 
area at a feverish pace for more than 
a century. Then, suddenly, the- 
easy-to-get-at deposits and high lead 
prices disappeared at about the 
same time. The mining towns fell 
into quiet days. But fascinating re- 
minders remain of the boom times. 

River traffic brought fame and 
fortune to the Driftless Area, too. 
Galena was the region’s most impor- 
tant port of call. The Illinois town 
has become an historical showplace. 
From its bow-shaped brick-surfaced 
Main Street to ornate mansions on 
the bluff above, Galena has nearly 
escaped change since Civil War 
days. River pilots’ homes, topped 
by ‘“widow’s walks;” the home and 
leather shop U.S. Grant left for serv- 
ice in the Civil War; the hotel that 
sheltered Lafayette, Dolly Madison, 
Abe Lincoln, Jeff Davis and other 
famous figures—all of these are as 
they were in the mid-Nineteenth 
Century. 

To enjoy your visit to the Drift- 


Lansing, lowa, overlooks multi-channel "Miss". 
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less Area most, you probably should 
establish headquarters at a city with 
good, comfortable accommodations. 
From there, you can make excur- 
sions into the surrounding country- 
side. 

Dubuque, the Driftless Area’s 
largest and oldest community, is a 
quaint, river-side city. It boasts 
magnificent pre-Civil War homes, 
some streets that seem almost per- 
pendicular, one of the most up-to- 
date harbors on the Mississippi 
River and beautiful parks. Eagle 
Point Park, a large tract on the crest 
of a bluff that looms over the Miss- 
issippi and one of its flood and navi- 
gation control dams, is the city’s 
pride. A clergyman who has circled 
the globe several times, studied in 
numerous European universities 
and been stationed in foreign mis- 
sions, once told me that the view up 
the river valley from Eagle Point 
Park equals in beauty any scene he 
has ever seen. 

Dubuque’s trademark is its cable 
car—‘‘the Fourth Street lift,’ Dubu- 
quers call it. For more than half a 
century its two cars—one goes up 
as the other goes down--have been 
carrying riders between downtown 
Dubuque on the river valley floor 
and the residential section on the 
lip of the bluff above. 

If you prefer motels, you had bet- 
ter have reservations before you ar- 
rive in Dubuque. The Deluxe, EI 
Dorado, Fulton, Granada and Swiss 
Valley are all good, all offer rooms 
at about $8.00 per night for a couple 
and all are convenient to downtown 
Dubuque. You probably won't need 
reservations for the four hotels, 
which are seldom filled. Hotel rates 
average slightly lower than for 
motels. The Julien Dubuque, 
named for the city’s founder, and 
the Canfield are the biggest and 
most modern. 

For a city of its size, Dubuque 
(population about 50,000) has a 
remarkable number and variety of 
good eating places. And the prices 
are reasonable. The. Swiss Valley 
Chalet, west of the city on pictur- 
esque Highway 151—that takes you to 
New Melleray Trappist monastery, 
Leiser’s Gardens and the Sports- 
man’s Lodge on Sageville Road 
north of the city—and several of the 
restaurants and lounges in the little 
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UNUSUAL MUSEUMS 


Japanese mask is shown at Jamison Museum 


in Beetown, Wisconsin, with many other items. 
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Mustache cups (above) from Moody's Mu- 
seum in McGregor, lowa, celebrate old days. 


Historic Galena, Illinois, has city museum 
full of exhibitions such as cigar store Indian. 


town of East Dubuque, Ill., across 
the river from Dubuque, serve fine 
food. For something different, try 
the Red Pagoda, specializing in au- 
thentic Cantonese food, or the Back 
Page in the Page Hotel, where the 
food is marvelous and the atmos- 
phere is uniquely Dubuque’s. 

For scenic motor trips, you can 
take roads leading out of Dubuque 
through some of the prettiest coun- 
try in the Driftless Area. 

If you drive south on Highway 
52 in Iowa, you'll see St. Donatus, 
which looks like a rural French vil- 
lage, and you'll want to stop in 
Bellevue, roughly 25 miles south of 
Dubuque. Bellevue’s chief attrac- 
tions are another blufftop park, 
marvelous fishing and duck hunt- 
ing, and, in winter, an aerial circus 
performed daily along the river 
front by bald eagles wintering on 
an island across the river. The big 
birds fish in the ice-free water below 
the Bellevue dam. 

Another trip out of Dubuque 
takes you down Highway 20 into 
Illinois, to historic Galena. You may 
want to linger for a day or longer 
in Galena’s streets, shops and mu- 


seums, especially if you’re a histo1 
or antique enthusiast, a photo; 
rapher or an artist. 

Highway 20 takes you southea: 
out of Galena through some ¢ 
Illinois’ most rugged country. Nea 
the little town of Elizabeth, name 
for the woman who saved the con 
munity from an Indian attack du 
ing the Black Hawk War, you driv 
along the top of Turtle Ridge. Th 
ridge is so high that movies hav 
been made from it to show how ail 
craft can dip behind natural baa 
riers—like the ridge—to avoid de 
tection by radar. Not far beyond th 
ridge, swing north on Illinois Higk 
way 78 to the Apple River Canyo. 
State Park. 

Besides fine scenery, the park ot 
fers romantic legends about th 
pioneer village that was washe 
away from the park’s central valle 
by a flash flood. Apple River Can 
yon is a naturalist’s dream com 
true. Besides all plants native to th 
region, it contains some found no 
where else within hundreds o 
miles. The park is a good campsite 
A county road—and a very prett’ 
one it is, too—takes you back t 
Galena. | 

From Dubuque, you may make ; 
pilgrimage through the mining sec 
tion of southwestern Wisconsin 
Take Wisconsin Highway 11 eas 
from Dubuque and you'll soon se 
a handful of mildly active or aban 
doned lead mines. The little town 
in the region haven't changed mucl 
in a century. They still reflect thei 
mining background. At Shullsburg 
for instance, you'll notice that th 
weekly newspaper is named the Pic; 
and Gad after a pair of miner 
tools. 


Swing north from Highway 11 0) 
Highway 23, which takes you tj 


Mineral Point, most interesting ¢ 
the old mining towns. Minerz 
Point is the home of a world-famou 
eating place, Pendarvis, a cluster ¢ 
rock buildings erected in the 183¢ 
by Cornish miners. The building 
are on Shake Rag Street, nam 
after a custom of mining day 
When dinner was ready, housewive 
signaled for their husbands to com) 
home from lead mines across tH 
valley by shaking rags from the: 
front doors. At Pendarvis, which 
expensive but worth the price yo 
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yay, A Visitor may eat Cornish pasty 
ind Devonshire cream-topped tarts. 
But if you want the pasty, one of 
wo main courses on the menu, you 
nust call to make reservations be- 
ore you reach Mineral Point. It 
akes a couple of hours to prepare 
his dessert. 

The trip from: Dubuque _ to 
Prairie du Chien is quite pleasant. 
Whether you travel on the Iowa or 
Wisconsin side of the river, the scen- 
sry is impressive and there are in- 
eresting stops to make. 

On the Iowa side, on Highway 52, 
s Guttenberg, a little own with a 
nain street flanked On one hand by” 
stores and on the other by the Mis- 
issippi River. Federal fish hatcher- 
ies, a river aquarium and a plant 
hat makes buttons from clam shells 
ire in Guttenberg, named for the 
ather of printing but named by a 
pioneer who couldn't spell Guten- 
erg properly. 

On the Wisconsin side, you travel 
on Highway 35 to Highway 133 and 
ym Highway 133 to Cassville, the 
1ome of Wisconsin’s first governor, 
Nelson Dewey, an enterprising if 
somewhat eccentric man who owned 
1 bluff-side and river-bottom farm 
hat has become a state park. The 
‘arm’s immense old stone horse 
yarn now is Stonefield Craft and 
Farm Museum, where pioneer tools 
ire displayed and even demonstrat- 
ad in animated exhibits.. A model 
nioneer village is under construc- 
ion there now. 

From Cassville, drive east on 
dighway 81 to Beetown, a commu- 
uity pauperized by a horse race. 
Juring the Civil War, Beetown 
rrew fond and proud of a horse, 
3eetown Bill, that easily defeated 
Ul challenging racers until a band 
yf traveling sharpies brought their 
illy to town. Beetown bet heavily 
mn Bill. He lost and the sharpies left 
vith their booty, which included 
3i11 and much the rest of Beetown’s 
ransportable wealth. The town 
1asn’t changed much since the day 
f the race, except for the addition 
£ the Jamison Museum. It contains 

collection of pioneer gear, old- 
ashioned music boxes and other 
ascinating items, including one of 
3eetown Bill’s horse shoes. 

By following Highway 81 to 
lighway 35 and swinging north on 
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Fort Atkinson, lowa, is only fort built by U.S. 
Army to protect Indians from other Indians. 


Civil War period homes like these are common 
on steep streets of towns like Galena, Illinois. 


it and Highway 18, you'll soon pull 
into Prairie du Chien. 

Prairie du Chien and the Iowa 
communities of Marquette and Mc- 
Gregor face each other across the 
Mississippi River with a pontoon 
railroad bridge and a long, high, 
two-span highway bridge connect- 
ing them. Comparing what the three 
towns have to offer visitors, you'll 
probably decide Prairie du Chien 
has the better of it in the history 
department—but Marquette and 
McGregor are prettier. 

Both Prairie du Chien and Mc- 
Gregor have good hotels and motels. 
The motel rates average $5.00 or 
$6.00 per night per couple. Hotels 
charge slightly less. You probably 
won't need reservations, unless you 
get to town late at night. 

Something - new—boatels—are 
available in McGregor. A boatel is 
a river house boat, powered by out- 
board motors, and furnished for 
four persons to eat and sleep on 
it. You'll need your own linen and 
food. Rates are $15.00 a day or 
$80.00 a week for a boatel, and res- 
ervations are suggested. 

The region has several adequate 


sie et lice att an, 


Structures straight from Seventeenth Century 
can still be found in towns of Driftless Area. 
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restaurants and one that is outstand- 
ing, the Hotel Fort Crawford dining 
room in Prairie du Chien. The hotel 
is old, picturesque and comfortable. 
Its dining room is inexpensive and 
excellent by any standards. Unfor- 
tunately, it is crowded weekends. 
Like Galena, Prairie du Chien is 
a treasure house of history. His- 
torical buildings, like the century- 
and-a-half-old home of the colorful 
fur trader, Brisbois, and the hos- 
pital where Dr. Beaumont made 
his experiments on the digestive 
tract, dot the town. The most fa- 
mous is the Villa Louis which was 
built as a social showplace by Colo- 
nel Hercules Dousman, the fur 
baron who became Wisconsin’s first 
millionaire. The villa, built in 1843 
and remodeled in the 1870s, has 
been restored and opened to visi- 
tors, who are led on tours of the 
structure and its grounds by cos- 


tumed Prairie du Chien belles. 
The Wyalusing State Park, south 
of Prairie du Chien at the con- 
fluence of the Mississippi and Wis- 
consin rivers, is another of the Drift- 
less area’s beautiful, bluff-top parks. 
Local legend maintains that Mar- 
quette climbed to the park’s bluff 
and there got his first glimpse of the 
Mississippi. Camping facilities in 
Wyalusing probably are the best in 
the Driftless Area, although they are 
adequate in all the area’s state parks. 
Prairie du Chien may be your 
headquarters for three excursions. 
One takes you into Iowa, on high- 
ways 18 and 52, to Decorah, a pleas- 
ant college town surrounded by 
parks and trout streams. Decorah is 
a Norwegian settlement—it’s the site 
of the Norwegian-American Muse- 
um, has a Norwegian consulate, and 
until recently had a regular Nor- 
wegian-language newspaper. 
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RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchase or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color 
slides on approval. Everything from Paris 
night life to the Kremlin. Send 25¢ for 
4-color catalog of thousands of 35mm 
slides, including title and map slides. 
(See our ad on page 7.) WOLFE WORLD- 
WIDE FILMS, Dept. T, 1315 Westwood 
Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business— 
Import profitable items below wholesale. 
Experience and product investment un- 
necessary. Full, spare time. Famous 
world trader guides you. Free list "157 
Imports," details. MELLINGER, P839, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


teriors, splendid interiors. Descriptive 


64-page, illustrated, combined catalog 


"TR" 25¢. (Deductible from first order.) 
J. Glie, PSA, ARGO SLIDES, 116 Nassau 
St., New York 38, N. Y. 


WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN? To open 
your vacation slide show, retrace your 
trip route on the screen with Meston's 
35mm color Travel Map Slides. SPECIAL 
OFFER!!!! 3 original travel map slides 
(specify which states or countries) 
with instructions for "personalizing" 
your trip route. PLUS... 60 page cata- 
log only $1.00. Meston's Travels, Dept. 
T17, 3801 North Piedras, El Paso, Texas 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM slides and stereo-slides. Free cat- 
alog—which? Sample 35MM slide—25¢. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! World's larg- 
est selection U.S.A., Florida, Europe, 
Foreign. COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 
247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35MM 
COLOR SLIDES by professionals. Collec- 
tors' items. We are especially organized 
to serve travelers and lecturers. Com- 
plete coverage of Europe. Also India, 
Pakistan, Mexico, etc. Exteriors and 
magnificent interiors of famous cathe- 
drals, museums, Versailles, Chartre, 
Prado, etc. Stained windows. Descrip- 
tive Illustrated Catalog "T" 15 (De- 
ductible from first order). ALSO... 


LOURDES, SPECIAL CENTENNIAL SET, 
complete coverage, Holy Land, Jerusa- 
lem Nativity Grotto, Holy Sepulchre, 
Fatima, Lisieux, Italian Shrines. Interiors 
of Roman Basilicas, Canonization of Pope 
Pius X, Pontifical Mass in St. Peter's. Ex- 
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WANTED: Position as Motel or Hotel 
Manager by man and wife. Graduate of 
Lewis Hotel Training School. W. C. Bas- 
inger, Graham Hotel, Graham, North 
Carolina. 


SOUTH AFRICA: 80 Beautiful 35mm 
Color Slides of Capetown, Table Moun- 
tain, Resorts, Wild Flower Gardens, 
Johannesburg, Durban, African Natives, 
Victoria Falls, Kruger Park and others. 
List and sample slide 25¢. HEADLINER 
COLORSLIDES, P.O. Box 602 Kansas City 
41, Missouri. 


FREE SAMPLE RAZOR BLADE, from Ger- 
many. Revolutionary accomplishment. 
First time in U.S.A. Paul Weil, Dept. A26, 
Box 157, New York 31. 


SPECTACULAR KODACHROME MOVIES 
all European countries, Turkey, Mexico, 
Russia, Alaska, Florida, New England, 
National Parks. Professional quality 16 
and 8mm. Douglas Productions, Box 664, 
Meriden, Conn. 


Near Decorah are the little towns 
of Spillville and Ft. Atkinson. Spill 
ville is worth a visit because it 1s 
the Czech settlement where compos: 
er Anton Dvorak stayed during his 
American visit. The house in which 
Dvorak lived has been turned into 
a museum, featuring the hand- 
carved wooden clocks of a pair of 
Spillville bachelors, the Bily brows 
ers. 

Ft. Atkinson is the site of the only 
fort built in America purely for the 
purpose of protecting Indians from 
other Indians. The fort is being re- 
stored. 

This excursion from Prairie du 
Chien gives you the chance to visit 
two—at McGregor and Decorah—of 
the many caves in the Driftless Area. 
Many of the caves are improved and 
illuminated for guided tours. 

Another trip from Prairie du 
Chien takes you on a giant circle, 
up highways 9 and 13 on the lowa 
side of the river, across a bridge at 
Lansing, Ia., and back on Wisconsin 
Highway 35. 

Highways 9 and 13 are famous in 
Iowa for their scenery, especially 
in autumn. On autumn weekends, 
thousands of cars travel over them 
to give riders a view of the masses 
of colored leaves that liné the route. 
Lansing, Ia., is a delightful river 
town. Its bridge actually is a series 
of spans connecting highways that 
cross islands in the river bottom. 
Wisconsin Highway 35, with steep 
bluffs on one side and the Missis- 
sippi River on the other, is some- 
times called the Garden of Eden 
Road. - . 

The third excursion from Prairie 
du Chien takes you along the north 
bank of the Wisconsin River on 
Highway 60. For a change in scen- 
ery, turn north on Highway 171. It 
takes you into famous apple ore 
country. In spring, the hill-top or? 
chards are covered with white blos: 
soms; in late summer and _ fall! 
they're dotted with red fruit. } 

You'll enjoy returning to Prairie 
du Chien by traveling west on High: 
way 171 and south on Highway 27) 

Only recently have Driftless Area 
promoters realized their region’s at} 
tractiveness as a vacation spot. Only 
now are visitors beginning to dis: 
cover it. If you hurry, you can ge? 
there before the rush. @ 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 
our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 
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a closer srélafionship between all peoples in order 


to secure lasting peace throughout “the world. 
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creased throughout the world, many 
Americans still hesitate to visit a 
foreign land because of “the language 
barrier.” Helping to break through this 
obstacle is TRAVEL’s Speak Up! feature 
which has been running for several years. 

Now the United States Office of Educa- 
tion has put forth recommendations that 
a foreign language be made an essential 
part of schooling—and beginning in the 
third grade. It takes ten years, according 
to the bureau’s officials, to learn a lan- 
guage properly. 

TRAVEL bglieves these high aims de- 
serve favorable consideration, as not only 
America’s role in world affairs but the 
paths of American travelers grow more 
far-flung every year. 

One of the aims of Speak Up! is, of 
course, to stimulate interest in acquiring 


A “THOUGH THE use of English has in- 


knowledge of a foreign tongue. Such an © 


ability not only permits a traveler to en- 
joy more fully another country’s attrib- 
utes but also adds greatly to mutual un- 


derstanding. Even though an accent may 
come through ‘strongly, an attempt to 
speak another’s native tongue invariably 
draws favorable response—just as Ameri- 
cans are delighted to encounter English- 
speaking Europeans. 

It may, of course, seem for some too 
late to cope with the intricacies of a new 
language, but a little study of phrases and 
grammar can still be of great value. 

Travel is the finest foundation for 
building international friendship, and 
the use of a second language stands as 
a bright and important pillar in its struc- 
ture. @ 


Abs 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
join the National Travel Club: 


NAME ——____________- 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE—— 


Name of 
Nominating Member: 
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ADDRESS 


Membership No. 
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Photographers had simple choice of equipment in 1888, now must choose from movie, still, stereo, color, black-and-white, various complex cameras. 


VAGABOND CANERA 


BY WILL LANE 


HAT CAMERA should I buy? Is there any advan- 

tage in buying a new camera abroad? Before 

attempting to answer these two questions, we 
have to ask one. What is the desired end result? Decide, 
first, which of the following you want: 


-...1..35mm slides for projection; 2. Black-and-white 


snapshots; 3. Color snapshots; 4. Black-and-white prints 
of professional quality and size; Prints size 8 x 10 to 
16 x 20 inches for framing and mounting; 5. Color trans- 


_ parencies for publication. in newspapers or magazines; 


6. Color prints of professional quality; 7. Polaroid snap- 
shots; 8. Stereo slides; 9. movies. 

While you are deciding your needs, you can next con- 
sider what you have to choose from. While you look at 
hundreds of different makes and models in a camera 
dealer's showcase, you can probably narrow your choice 
down to one of the four foremost types. 

The twin-lens type has been a twenty-year favorite 
of professionals and amateurs alike. It is easy to view 
and focus. You see a large, two-inch-square image on the 
ground-glass screen. It is easy to visualize what you are 
getting, whether the subject is a distant landscape, or a 
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big-head close-up. The Rolleiflex is the beloved of maga- 
zine photographers for its clean, crisp negatives and 
color transparencies. Its small brother, the Rolleicord 
(smaller only in price, $125.00 for model Va) has been 
so greatly improved in recent years that it is running 
stiff competition to its progenitor. 

Many Japanese imitations hitting the market are 
well designed and amazingly low in price. Worth in- 


-vestigating are such as the Yashicamat ($75.00) with 


Lumaxar f/3.5 lens; and the Ricoh ($65.00) Model L, 
with built-in meter, Rikenon £/3.5 lens. Most notable is 
the Mamiyaflex Model C ($159.50) —the only twin-lens 
24-inch reflex with interchangeable lenses. For years, 
photographers complained that they loved the twin- 
lens type of camera, but missed its inability to take tele- 
photo lenses. Now the Mamiya Model C is the first to 
come up with this feature. In addition, it focuses as close 


as seven inches. Most cameras cannot normally focus 


closer than 30 inches. The additional lenses are 105mm 
($89.50) , and 135mm _ ($99.50) . 

The second type of camera to consider is the 35mm. 
The improved quality and variety of films now avail- 
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Before You Buy, Read Carefully This Expert’s Guide To Every Type Of Camera 


able is making the 35mm camera more versatile and 
popular than ever. You can’t go wrong with a Leica, 
Contax, Retina, Bolsey or other well-known brand with 
its years of successful design. 

Small, compact, precise and economical, the better 
models utilize interchangeable lenses and a wide variety 
of accessofies. It is ideal for color slides. And now that 
Eastman Kodak Company makes Kodacolor film in 
35mm magazines, you can make color prints with great 
ease and economy. 

Japanese have always been strong for 35mm systems, 


and some years ago,-during the Korean war, American , 


news photographérs discovered the Canon camera, and 
proclaimed its superiority to the German jobs, which 
up to that time hae been considered the ne plus ultra 
in precision canféras. Other Japanese 35mm cameras 
making a big dent in the market include the Konica, 
the Lord 5D, and the Minolta Super A, which features 
a built-in exposure meter. 

If you are considering a choice between a 35mm cam- 
era and a reflex type, an important difference may be 
the viewing arrangement. In the former, the telescopic 
peep-hole type of-viewfinder is not the easiest to use. 
The image you see is small, and some experience is nec- 
essary before you can appreciate how a scene is going to 
look when it becomes a color slide projected on a large 
screen. Your eye must be flush with the opening in or- 
der to frame the exact rectangle. If you wear glasses, it 
may be difficult to see the margins. You may have the 
impression that you are shooting a close-up when you 
are actually far away. The camera may tip or tilt with- 
out your realizing it. In the small image, it is not always 
easy to keep the camera horizontal, on an even keel. 
These problems are easily surmounted with a little time 
and practice. 

‘Nevertheless, many people prefer the simpler waist- 
level viewing provided by a reflex camera. They look 
down and see a relatively large image, and can study it 
right to the margins of the scene. Also, there is a psycho- 
logical element. On the reflex screen, the image looks 
more like a picture, and it is easy to move the camera 
or arrange the scene until it is just right. 

A common practice is to use both types of cameras— 
using a twin-lens reflex for black-and-white shots, and 
a 35mm camera for color slides. 

A third type is the single-lens reflex. Because of the 
ease with which different lenses may be interchanged, 
this type is useful for scientific work, and giant close-ups. 

It is used for macrophotography (filming close-ups of 
insects and other tiny subjects) and photomicrography 
(filming through a microscope) . It is very useful for 
portraits. With lenses employing pre-set diaphragms, 
this type of camera is gaining increased popularity. Par- 
allax is eliminated because the same lens that forms the 
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image on the film also forms the image which you see. 
The Exakta (utilizing 35mm film) and the Hasselblad 
(120 film) are high-quality, high-price precision instru- 
ments, examples of the best single-lens reflex design. 

A fourth type of camera combines features of types 


two and three. ‘Take a single-lens reflex and add a pris-_ 


matic, eye-level viewfinder and you have the accurate 
viewing of the reflex camera plus the convenience of 
eye-level shooting. Some cameras, such as the Exakta 


and its lower-price cousin the Exa have a removable — 
pentaprism so you can use the camera as either type 


three or type four. ; 

To summarize, check again the list at the beginning 
of this article. If your desires are in items one, two and 
three, a 35mm camera should be able to fill the bill. 
However, if you like to shoot black-and-white and color 
film at the same time, it is advisable to have two cam- 
eras, one of which might be a lens reflex. 

If items four, five and six are desired, you should se- 
lect the best camera you can possibly afford in the 244- 
inch reflex category. A good workman deserves good 


tools. In addition, you might want a 4 x 5-inch press — 


camera. Where portability is a problem, press photog- 


raphers often abandon their 4 x 5s, and with one or — 


more Rolleis are able to turn out top-grade work. @ 


When you travel, get a 
TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Planning a trip? Always 
include TRIPMASTER 
Accident and Baggage 
insurance in your plans. 
TRIPMASTER helps when 
unforeseen travel acci- 
dents or baggage losses 
mar your trip. Policies 
can be issued immedi- 
ately for any trip from 
1 day to 6 months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
-be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 
ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
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Lines Aft... 


Beluga Hunting 


Dear Sirs: 

» Before someone else writes in about it, 
I’d better correct the paragraph on page 
sixteen of the August issue in the Canada 
Coast to Coast article reporting that visi- 
tors to Churchill, Manitoba, can hunt 
belugas by special license. This was the 
case at the time the piece was turned out 
but nowadays the great white whales of 
Hudson Bay can be hunted only by resi- 
dent Indians under Royal Canadian 


_ Mounted Police supervision. They go out 
™ in boats with rifles, in groups of about 


hy 


i 


half a dozen to shoot belugas. Belugas 


_ have a number of commercial by-prod- 


ucts. It was to protect this source of 
revenue for the Indian hunters that 
beluga hunting was banned for tourist 
visitors. ... 

Lance Connery 


New York, N. Y. 
Family Camping 


Dear Sirs: 

I have just read Americans Take to 
the Woods in your August issue—which 
appeared in the Reader’s Digest as The 


_ Nation’s Best Vacation Buy—with great 


interest. The reason for this interest is 
that my family and I have just returned 
from a 3,000-mile vacation trip through 
Colorado and New Mexico. There were 
four cars which carried eighteen persons 
including my mother and father, broth- 
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ers and sister and their families. We 
camped out, using tents, sleeping bags 
and air mattresses, did our own cooking 
on campfires and gasoline stoves, and en- 
joyed it all for a very small sum of mon- 
ey. We did just what your article said: 
scorned the popular camping areas and 
ferreted out sites, preferring always a 
swift-running mountain stream where 
the children could play and where we 
could be assured of lots of water for 
camp use. Most of our camping was done 
in the beautiful national forests where 
sites are provided. It was indeed a won- 
derful vacation and we hope to go again 
sometime. 
Verna Runnels 
Texarkana, Tex. 


Liechtenstein Lament 


Dear Sirs: 

The reference to Liechtenstein in the 
August issue of TRAVEL as “lousy” is an 
exhibition of something far short of good 
taste and good manners. It is typical of 
something in the American disposition 
which makes the American tourist a 
scourge in his own country and too 
often conspicuous abroad. The petty 
commercialism one occasionally en- 
counters abroad is peanut stuff com- 
pared with the shakedowns and gyps we 
have here at home or the plastering of 
every scenic mile with billboards prom- 
ising the patently impossible from every 
commodity imaginable. 

Albert J. Franck 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


aC ~ es A ee a tes’, 
PR ae 


Crown Point 


Dear Sirs: 

Your issue of TRAVEL covering the 
Caribbean [May, 1958] arrived a few 
days before we left for the West Indies. 
We referred many times to the timely 
articles on our trip as it was the most up 
to date information we had, and in gen- 
eral we were in agreement with the Edi- 
tor’s Report: Trinidad and Tobago. 
There is. we feel, one injustice in the 
article. In describing the accommoda- 
tions on the island of Tobago the author 
dismissed the new modern Crown Point 
Hotel with some unkind remarks. Our 
ten-day stay here was the most delightful 
our family experienced anywhere in the 
Caribbean. Native foods added to the 
menu were especially good and the staff 
was most helpful... . 


Robert L. Lewis 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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1. Lisbon. 2. No, but it’s near it, much 
the same and a bit cheaper. 3. Four miles 
out of Innsbruck in Austria, famous 
tourist and ski resort. 4. Ragusa. 5, Be- 
cause you get close to 450 francs to the 
dollar outside France, and you pay for 
your tickets at the official rate inside 
France, which is sometimes as low as 
350, and is never more than 420. 6. Eng- 
land. 7. California (and at least a dozen 
other states). 8. South Slay-land. 9. No. 
The East Side of Central Park is called 
Fifth Avenue. 10. The oyster. 11. “He 
was peeved. He blew up.” 12. The new 
Hilton Hotel in Montreal. 13. The his- 
toric home of George Washington’s fam- 
ily in Britain. 14. Delaware in the 
Brandywine Valley. 15. Indiana. 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


15: Al Ciron. 16: top left, Florida State News Bureau; 
bottom left, Arizona Department of Travel and Informa: 
tion; top right, Phoenix Chamber of Commerce. 17: left, 
New Mexico State Tourist Bureau; top right, Phoenix 
Chamber of Commerce; bottom right, Oregon State High- 
way Commission. 18: left, Santa Fe Railroad; right, Al 
Ciron. 19: Santa Fe Railroad. 20-22: Author. 23: Oregon 
State Highway Commission. 26-27: Author. 29-31: Corn- 
ing Glass Center. 32: towa Development Commission. 34: 
Author. 37: Author. 39: Northern Pacific Railroad. 45: 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


FRENCH INVADE MOSCOW 
Following Napgleon, Air 
France has stfuck throug 
to Russian capital with 
twice-weekly non-stop 
Connie flights offering 
deluxe, tourist accommoda- 
tions, beginning early in 
August. Flights flee from 
Paris’ Orly field at 
9 a.m. Sundays/Wednesdays, 
arrive Moscow at 
42350 p.m., both local 
times. Roundtrip fares are 
$403.80 firstclass, 
$373.50 tourist. Aeroflot, 
bErLeial Soviet line, -is 
also flying route. 


FIRST SEAWAY SHIP LAUNCHED 

Netherland's shipping 
firm, Oranjes Line, has 
launched first passenger 
Saip, rinses Irene, to be 
Specially built for serv- 
ice to Europe from St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Craft, 
Slated to enter run next 
april; will carry 110 
passengers in one class 
accommodations, will sail 
from Chicago, other lake 
ports to Rotterdam, Ant- 
werp, Hamburg. Vessel is 
435 feet long. Sistership 
is currently building. 


MUSICAL MARKS FIESTA 
Nightly presentation of 
The California Story, with 

music ce by B'way-famed 


Meredith Willson, at West-—-. 


gate Park Aug. 30-Sept. 9, 
will highlight San Diego's 
3rd annual Fiesta del 
Pacifico. Story will be 
guest-of-honored by Art 
Linkletter. Other fiesta 
features are Mormon choir, 
open house on all Navy 
ships, parades, street 
dances, air shows, oper- 
ettas, art exhibits. 
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ELIOT TOPS EDINBURGH 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Twelfth Int'l Festival 
will feature premiere per- 
formance of T.S. Eliot's 
new play, The Elder 
Statesman, plus famed 
Military Tattoo, film fes- 
tival, many music, drama, 
dance presentations. Giant 
fete is scheduled for Aug. 
24 through September 14. 


CHICAGO IS FOR REAL 
Real, Brazilian Int'l 


’ Airlines, has switched its 


U.S. headquarters from 
Miami—where it will still 
maintain offices—to Chi- 
cago. Line offers one- 
plane through service from 
midwestern U.S. terminal 
to Venezuela, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina. 


SEATTLE SETS SCIENCE SHOW 

Many men, much money are 
planned for Century 21 
Exposition. giant Vint o1 
fair with emphasis on 
science to be presented 
May through Sept., 1961, 
in Seattle. State, local 
appropriations for exposi- 
tion already top 
$15,000,000. Throng of 
8,000,000 is expected at 
70-acre site near 
Seattle's Civic Auditori- 
um. Promised participants 
include Soviet Union, 
Italy, Japan. Fair is also 
TolsiichidernuS LC shat ti. 
sports events. 


KID STUFF CATALOGUED 

New New York State 
pamphlet lists 43 visitor 
attractions designed espe- 
cially for children in all 
regions of state, is free 
from Dept. of Commerce, 
112eState St., Albany.7-. 


TIGERS HUNT HUMANS 


Flying Tiger Line, long- 
time air cargo carrier, is 


seeking government OK for 
scheduled passenger/mail 
route between Miami-San 
Francisco. Line has flown 


* average of 6,000 passen- 


gers per month overseas 
on contract basis. 


CHRISTMAS CRUISE PLANNED 
Greek Line's Olympia 
will make three winter 
cruises in Dec., Janae 
Caribbean ports of St. 
Thomas, Port-au-Prince, 
Curagao on Sailings that 
leave -NYG Dec. 123) Janiea 
for 10 days; to Port-—au-= 
Prince, Kingston, Carta- 


gena, Cristobal on Christ- _ 


mas/New Year's cruise 
leaving Dec. 22. Mediter-— 
ranean cruise of 52 days 
duration is slated to sail 
fron NYC. donee. 


BOCHE BEER BUST READIED 

Munich's annual Oktober- 
fest, 
vest, will run Sept. 20 
through Oct. 5 with giant 
parades of costumed revel- 
ers, Intel sporuine 
events, tournaments, mid-= 
way attractions, street 
dancing, much beer, other 
attractions. 


LCA MOVES INTO MUNCIE 

Muncie, Indiana, is 
scheduled to become 33rd 
city serviced by Lake Cen- 
trak Airlines: on Septic: 
with inauguration of 2 
daily round-trips from 
Chicago, 2 from Cincin- 
nati. Line has also in- 
creased frequency of 
flights to Lafvayetvve, 
Marion, Richmond, Kokomo, 
IGaxela 


World a 


celebrating hop har- 


ae (ie 


- Anchorage, 


FALL O'SEAS JETS FORESEEN 

PanAm plans Paris, Lon- 
don-NYC jet flights in 
late fall, many months 
earlier than previous 
hopes. Flying 575-m.p.h. 
Boeing 707s, line says it 
can lop 50% off piston- 
engine planes, reach Lon-= 
don in 6% hours, Paris in 
7 hours. 


UAL FLASHES RESERVATIONS 

Scheduled for 1960 oper= 
ation, now-building 
$16,000,000 United Air= 
lines electronic reserva= 
tions system will make 
air-space reservations in 
as little as one second, 
check passenger space 
aveallability, sell or 
cancel reservations, auto= 
matically adjust seat in- 
ventory. System will oper- 
ate in 208 UAL offices in 
80 cities. 


SAS OK'D FOR L.A., ALASKA 
Scandinavian Airlines, 
pioneers of over-the-Pole 
commercial flights, have 
received permanent OK on 
their Los Angeles-Europe 

hop, plus new route to 
Alaska, on 
flight that originates in 
Tokyo. Lufthansa, BOAC 
were also granted rights 
to fly to U.S. west coast. 


SHIP TO SAIL SIDEWISE 


Britain's Orient Line, 
building new 40,000-ton 
Orient passenger liner for 
ultimate entry into Pacif- 
ic service, has announced 
craft will have special 
propellers permitting 
Sidewise sailing to en- 
able docking without tugs, 
close maneuvering in con= 
fined waters. 


HAWAII FARE REDUCED 

United Air Lines has 
trimmed $34 off regular 
coach roundtrip fare from 
San Francisco/Los Angeles-= 
Honolulu with new 15-day 
excursion junket leaving 
mainland Mondays through 
Thursdays for total cost 
Sitocos, plus tax. 
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HOLLAND HAILS PILGRIMS 
Netherland city of 

Leiden, where many U.S. 
Pilgrim Fathers lived 
after leaving England, 
before sailing on May- 
flower, recently opened 
museum of Pilgrim arti- 
facts. Site shows of- 
ficial paper giving Pil- 
grims freedom of city, 
list of English colony, 
books they published dur- 
ing 12-year stay in town. 


BEAR STATE FAIR STARTS 

Californias, stave Naar 
scheduled for Aug. 27- 
Sept. 7 “av sacramento, 
will feature art, floral 
shows, Hollywood celebri- 
ties, many exhibits. 


TSA BEGINS NEW SERVICE 
Argentina's independent 
airline, Transcontinental 
S.A., begins 3-per-week 
Connie flights on Sep- 
tember 5 from NYC to 
Caracas, Rio, Sao Paulo, 
Buenos Aires. Line will 
add fleet of Convair 880 
jetliners in 1960. 


LINER TO SAIL FROM SEATTLE 

Matson Lines' Lurline is 
Slated for special 
Seattle-Hawaii sojourn 
next Jan. 9, leaving San 
Francisco Jan. 7 for 
northward trip to Wash- 
ington port. Craft carries 
720 passengers, all first 
elasst. 
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AMEXCO BOOKLET LISTS LINES 
Newly published free 
booklet available at Amer- 
ican Express offices lists 
departure, arrival dates 


for all passenger sailings - 


to/from Europe, plus min- 
imum fares, Ship tonnages, 
cruise info, principal 
European cities served by 
major airlines with air 
fares itemized by deluxe, 
first class; tourist, 
economy classes. 


NIPS PLOT FAST CHOO-CHOO 
One hundred fifty-six 
m.p.e.h. is planned top 
speed of Tokyo-Osaka rail- 
road now being surveyed by 
Japanese Govt. Electrified 
320-mile route, over which 
passenger trains will 
average 106 m.p.h., is 
scheduled for completion 
by 1964 at cost of $540,-— 
000,000. Service, when 
opened, will be world's 
fastest rail route. 


BOSCOBEL BEING REBUILT 
Piece-by-piece recon-— 
struction of Boscobel, 
1795 manse built beside 
Hudson River at Montrose, 
N.Y. , is: planned: for 1959 
completion to time with 
550th anniversary celebra-= 
tion of Henry Hudson's 
discovery of historic | 
stream. Dismantled house 
will go up at new site 
near -Garrrson, Nee, abun 
Still overlooking river. 


PARK PLANS INCLUDE CROSS-COUNTRY CONSTRUCTION 


When Americans Take To The Woods (see Travel 
ust, P. 55) they need auto ac i 
plus’ facilities. on ‘the site. 


, Aug- 
cess. to their destination 
Nat'l Park Service has 


recently finished, is now constructing or hopes to 
Soon build: visitor center-administration building in 
Badlands Nat'l Monument, S.D.; visitor center, other 
buildings, at Bryce Canyon Park, Utah; visitor center- 
administration building in Mammoth Cave Park, Ky. 3 
parking sites at Shenandoah Park, Va.; visitor center 


in Moose Headquarters area of Grand Tet 


Park, Wyo.; 


campground, trailer village in Grand Canyon Park, 
Ariz. ; visitor center in Crater of the Moon Monument, 
Idaho; various road, bridge and tunnel construction 
in Cumberland Gap Park, Ky., Cape Hatteras Nat'l Sea- 
Shore, N.C., Natchez Trace Parkway, Miss., Big Bend 
Park, Texas; Mt. Rainier Park, Wash., Blue Ridge 


Parkway, N.C. 
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TINY TRAIN ATTRACTS TOTS 
Peomall fry's rail line 
recently opened at Rip's 
Retreat, Haines Falls, 
N.Y., has 13-foot engine, 
10-foot coal car, two old- 
fashioned 12-foot coaches, 
caboose, %4-mile narrow- 
gauge track. Called Huc- 
kleberry Railroad, midget 
line circles part of North 
Mt., overlooking Hudson 
River valley. 

KID'S COWTOWNOPENED i 
Miniature "Cowboy Town" 
in Plainville,-Mass., fea- 

tures Indian-attacks (no 
Scalping allowed), stage 
coach rides, trick riding, 
square dances, is latest 
of three theme-type amuse- 
ment parks to open in 
State. Others are "Story- 
land" at Hyannis, "Adven- 
ture Land" at Newburyport. 


TIKAL TOPS JUNGLE JAUNTS 
Tourist. trips, GoeLost 
city of Tikal, ancient 
Mayan capital in northern 
Guatemalan rain forest 
(See Travel, Dec., 1957) 
are now available dut of 
Guatemala City for one-to-= 
3-days at all-inclusive 
$49-$70 rate. Included in 
fare are round-trip air 
transportation (one-hour 
flights), meals, accommo- 
dation at 12-room Jungle 
Lodge, on site of ruins. 


FEDS FORM TRAVEL GROUP 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
has set up interdepart- 
mental Travel Policy Com- 
mittee to eliminate or 
Simplify entry require- 
ments, Stimulate low cost, 
group travel, cooperate 
with private industry to 
expand travel to/from U.S. 


BIG BRAZIL BRIDGE PLANNED 

Brazilian government 
plans to span Parana River 
with giant, 8,250-foot 
bridge, estimates cost of 
26-foot-wide structure at 
$33,000,000. Span will be 
approximately twice as 
long as San Francisco's 
Golden Gate. 
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GAY PAREE, CHICAGO LINKED 
TWA, which began non-= 
stop Chicago-Paris hops in 

May, inaugurated return 
hops from Paris this month 
with one-per-week Connie 
flights. Craft leave Paris 
at 10:15 p.m. local time, 
arrive Chicago's O'Hare 
Field at 9:40 a.m. Friday. 
New U.S. Customs office at 
O'Hare eliminates previous 
necessity for NYC stop. 


PORT PLANS PLUSH PIER 

Pier 40, huge Hudson 
River structure now build- 
ing as NYC terminus for 
Holland-America Line 
transatlantic vessels, 
will be first major pas- 
senger. pier in port to 
provide heated facilities 
for mid-winter sea-travel- 
ers. Sharp criticism of 
cold, drafty piers was in- 
cluded in recent report to 
Congress on int'l travel. 
Pier will cost $18,723,- 
000, is expected to open 
in two years. 


FEST, FAIRS FOR BERLIN 

Berlin will bocm with 
9th Annual German Indus-= 
tries Fair Sept. 15-28 
which will include pavil- 
ions of eight other na- 
tions, overlap in time 
with Berlin Festival of 
muSic, drama, dance. Ger- 
man Soap Festival, 65th 
edition, will be held in 
Berlin Oct. 11-14, feature 
cosmetic, hygienic prod- 
ucts from all Europe, lots 
of soft Soap. 


PHOSPHATE PARK PREPARED 

Florida figures new fos- 
Sil, phosphate museum 
called Peace River Park 
Will open sin Jan., 1959, 
at Bartow, feature dis- 
plays of phosphate mining, 
fossil remains of sSabre- 
tooth tigers, mastodons 
found in mining opera- 
tions, dioramas, chil- 
dren's playground, outdoor 
amphitheater, picnic 
tabplese Lark will front on 
State 60. 


AIR AGE ADVANCES IN 1958 


TOP: Eastern Air Lines 

will begin service late 
this year with first of 0g 
new Lockheed prop-jet, 


400-m.p.h., 66-passenger 
Electras. Craft can fly 
non-Stop over all current 
Eastern routes. 


CENTER: American Airlines — 3 


has announced transconti- 


nental non-stop flights in 


600-m.p.h. Boeing 707 jet-— 
liners beginning this win- 
ter, promises service to 7 
UcS. (Cit esp o ito 
Appraise 
seat more than 100 passen- 
gers, initially link NYC 
with Los Angeles, San 
Francisco. 

BOTTOM: Northeast Airlines 
dropped $15,000,000 bundle 
into nine new Vickers- 
Armstrong prop-jet liners 
slated to enter service 
late this month on routes 
to NYC, Boston, Washing- 
ton. Philly, Montreal. 
Planes carry 44 persons. 
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1959. Big jets will 


ie 


Chicago: At the Black Orchid, it’s 
rising young vocalist Sam Cook 
making an appearance over Labor 
Day, then the Treniers, harmoniz- 
ing straight through from the 5th to 
25th.... The Erlanger swings into 
its fall season Sept. 3 with a produc- 
tion of Auntie Mame starring Con- 
stance Bennett. The Drury Lane 
stars Pat O’Brien in The Loud Red 
Patrick the 3rd through 14th, then 
Margaret Truman takes over top 
billing in Autumn Crocus, begin- 
ning the 16th... . Baseball fans can 
take in eleven games in Chicago be- 
fore the season closes. ... The sport 
of kings closes out its stay at Wash- 
ington Park on the Ist with a $100 
handicap race. ...Cleveland Browns 
and Chicago Bears tangle Sept. 12 
at Soldier Field. 

Las Vegas: Anglers rate September 
outstanding for Lake Mead’s fat 
bass and crappie—or for water ski- 
ing... . Vegas continues to draw the 
cream of the theatre world to its big 
rooms, but the lounge entertain- 
ment also is taking on top names, 
with Louis Prima and Keeley Smith 
and the Mary Kaye Trio in the Sa- 
hara Lounge.... Across the street, 
Eartha Kitt and Myron Cohen hold 
forth at El Rancho Vegas Hotel... . 
Flamingo Hotel stars Dinah Shore 
from Sept. 4 through 18 and Tony 
Martin Sept. 19-Oct. 9... . Desert 
Inn’s Painted Desert Room has Jim- 
my Durante topping the entertain- 
ment fare for the eighth straight 
year—and there’s a challenging 
eighteen-hole championship golf 
course for the more sportive. 
Denver: The Denver University Pio- 
neers kick off Sept. 20 with what fig- 
ures to be a nip-and-tuck battle at 
DU Stadium—against Oklahoma 
State. ... World-famous Shipstad & 
Johnson Ice Follies opens a six-day 
stand at the Coliseum rink Sept. 23. 
... Horses will be running on the 
Centennial Track turf until Sept. 
13, and the dogs race at Mile Hi 
Kennel Club through Oct. 5.... 
Elitch Gardens and Lakeside amuse- 
ment parks will be open past Labor 
Day. ... If you’re of historical bent, 
take the short drive west from Den- 
ver to Wild Bill Hickock’s grave 
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atop Lookout Mountain. Amuseum 
of several of the famed cowboy- 
lawman’s mementoes is located 
there and the mountain affords a 
spectacular view of the city skyline 
and the plains to the east. 

San Francisco: The Olympic Club at 
Lakeside Course plays host to the 
1958 U.S. Golf Association’s Ama- 


teur Championships Sept. 8 through: 


12.... Horse racing will be featured 
at Bay Meadows in nearby San 
Mateo from Sept. 8 through Oct. 
25....On Sept. 13 and 20-21 the St. 
Francis Yacht Club races will be 
held on San Francisco Bay with 
the Golden Gate Yacht Club races 
spaced in on the 14th and 27th.... 
Sept. 12 marks opening of the opera 
season at the War Memorial Op- 
era House, probably with Medea. 
... The Golden Hind Company in 


Berkeley is planning to present The | 


Lark by Jean Anouilh.... Alcazar 
Theater will have The Marriage- 
Go-Round Sept. 29 through Oct. 11. 
... Morrison Planetarium, each 
month featuring a scientific show, 
will present “The Galileo Story” in 
September. 

Seattle: The Raniers of the Pacific 
Coast League wind up their season 
with a split-week series against Sac- 
ramento and Portland. ... The Bea- 
vers appear in a five-game set Sept. 
4 through 7. ... Exhibition football 
game Sept. 6 features the Los An- 
geles Rams and the Chicago Cardi- 
nals at the University of Washington 
Stadium. ... College grid action be- 
gins its fall fling Sept. 20 when Uni- 
versity of Washington Huskies meet 
San Jose State College. ... For fish- 
ermen, a side trip to nearby Port 
Angeles should pay dividends. That 
city will stage its annual Elks 
Salmon Derby Sept. 13.... Silvers 
and big kings have been socking 
lures with regularity all summer 
long off Ediz Hook. 

Atlanta: September 6 through 20 the 
Atlanta Art Association will present 
its annual Art Directors Exhibition 
at the Atlanta Art Association Mu- 
seum and Gallery. The Association 
will also be presenting the 13th 
Southeastern Annual Exhibition 
Sept. 26 through Oct. 26....D. S. 


Clark Antique Show will be held at 
Municipal Auditorium Sept. 22-27. 
... Georgia Tech’s only Sept. home 
football game will be played on 
the 27th against Florida State.... 
Auntie Mame will be presented by 


the Atlanta-Broadway Theater 
League’Sept. 30 through Oct. 4 at 
the Tower Theater.... The Atlanta 
Symphony has announced its season 
will not open until Oct. 9 this year. 
New Orleans: Water skiers will com- 
pete in jumping and trick feats at 
an open meet on Indian Lake the 


13th and 14th.... Racing breezes — 


along with competition scheduled 
each weekend of September on Lake 
Pontchartrain and fishing is always 
rewarding. . . . The Modernaires 
check into the Roosevelt Hotel’s 
plush Blue Room for a two-week 
engagement starting the 4th. The 
hotel now books all acts for two 
weeks instead of the traditional 
four. ... For those anxious to get a 
peep at next year’s styles in auto- 
mobiles, two previews are scheduled 
at Municipal auditorium, the first 


on the 17th sponsored by Wilding — 


Picture Productions, the second on 
the 22nd by General Motors.... 
Winning works in the Art Associa- 
tion of New Orleans’ 34th annual 
autumn exhibition on view at the 


Delgado Museum of Art Sept. 14 


through Oct. 6. 


Phoenix: The Islands, billed by its — 


owners as a “Polynesian Paradise” 
is going strong after summer open- 
ing. It features charcoal steaks, Can- 
tonese and Polynesian food—and 
tropical drinks. Built in Polynesian 
style, its prices are popular..., At 
Willcox, a celebration will be held 
on Sept. 20 and 21 in honor of Rex 
Allen, the Arizona cowboy who be- 
came television’s “Frontier Doctor.” 
... The football team from Arizona 
State College will play its opener on 
the 20th in the new Sun Devil sta- 
dium at nearby Tempe. Opponent 
will be University of Hawaii.... 
Dogs will race at Greyhound Park 
in Phoenix beginning Sept. 26.... 
Yavapai County Fair at Prescott 
will end Sept. 30, and Navajo Coun- 
ty Fair at Holbrook runs the 13th 
and 14th. 
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Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
‘for 


cr Pattern of boats, nets, 
strolling girlwassnapped 
at Acapulco, Mexico, by 
Pp Charles H. King, North- 
6 umberland, Pa., with Rol- 
. lei set for £:8 at 1/60 
second through yellow 

filter. 


%. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


Native flame blower was 
filmed at Montego Bay, 
island of Jamaica, by 
John Austin of Jamaica 
N.Y., with Rollei dialled 
for f:11, at 1/100 second # 
timing, strobe-flash fill- 
in. 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, TRAVEL can- 


not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, TrAvet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 


Roman's replica at Ana- 
capri, island of Capri, 
was photographed by 
Allen R. Smith, Jr., of 
Woodsboro, Md., using 
Argus C-3 camera set 
for £:5.6 opening at 1/50 


second time. 


| ALSO: ITALIAN or GERMAN if you prefer 


Thanks to the miracle of long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9,95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may leam Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
3344 RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You lear naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relux in your easy 
chair and listen to the recoridled voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Marual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 
This ‘“‘Living Language”’ Way! 


The reason this “Living Language’ method 
teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you leam naturally—the way 


a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would learn 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this “Liv- 
ing Language” method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 3- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “‘Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the ‘‘Living Language”? Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


FREE! 


WORLD TRAVEL GUIDE 
If you mail your order in the next 10 
days, we will send you at no extra 
charge a copy of the 1958 TRAVEL 
GUIDE, just published at $1, and 
not available elsewhere?This valuable 
book is packed with ready-¥eference 
information on travel all over:the 
world, including such) details as cli*' 
mate, what to wear, ; transportation 
lines, leading hotels and eating places, 
sight-seeing high spots, ete.—a valu- 
able aid in trip-planning. 


» “Living Language” 
~ Course Includes 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you learn to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual . . . and you’re 
learning! It’s easy, it’s- pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s‘ fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 

Learn strictly at your own convenience 
. » » Whenever you have the opportunity. 
You leam when it suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 


Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
. . . but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own ‘‘Classmates"'! 

You can learn by yourself—or in the com-, 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your “‘class”’ is, the cost 
is| still the’ same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! t 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 
They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your entire Course is on records, 
they “‘repeat’”’ any words, phrases or even 
whole lessons—as often as you want. 
This way you are sure to “get”? every- 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
Course contains; 


~~ Here‘s All You Need to Learn to Speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


i : Z 
y Ehe Educational Guild 
‘ P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 
: GENTLEMEN: 
| Enclosed please find $9.95 for each “LIVING 
: LANGUAGE” Course checked. This is a saving 
g Of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 
A am not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may 
. return the entire course for full refund. Please 
i send course checked. 
a 
Check [) FRENCH (1) SPANISH 
| 5 cad xen 
gp mPertant Here i ITALMANS ‘*GERMAN 
| 
i 
= Name a 
| (please print) 
| 
i 
g Address = 
i 
i 
| lives 
1 City and Zone Al ——- State 2 


40 Lessons: Recorded 
on 33% RPM L.P.’s— 
CONVERSATION 
MANUAL— 


COMMON USAGE 
DICTIONARY— 
Full $29.95 Value 
~ at TWO-THIRDS 


REDUCTION! 
You save $20.00 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
contained in 4 _long-playing 
88% RPM discs of unbreakable 
vinylite. You learn to speak 
a foreign language by listening 
to thousands of words and 
phrases. Records canbe played 
Over and over. 


Unique Companion Volumes 
The comprehensive Conversa- 
tion Manual you receive re- 
peats in print each recorded 
lesson—so that you constantly 
see the words and phrases you 
hear. And the Common Usage 
Dictionary provides over 16,000 
words and phrases! 
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The Educational Guild 
P.O. Box 347, Great Neck, N.Y. 


